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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
Notce eae SUBJECTS have been selected for 


= 


Bram n this University in the year 1851 
Bane MATRIC LATION EXAMINATION : 
XgnorHon,—Anabasis, Book Ll. 
Vinci,—Georgics, L 
For the Examination a > Degree of BacurLor oF ARTS: 
Srrerce the Agricola ; Germania, and Annals, Buok II. 
Somerset House, By order of the Senate, 
Nov. 8, 1849. R. W. ROTHMAN, 


(Registrar.) 
(\REAT “EXHIBIT ION OF INDUSTRY 
OF ALL NATIONS, 1+51. 


"EO IS EBY GIVEN, that important Towns and 
Bi Ra been visited by a Deputation from H.R.H. 


The Prince ALBERT, President of the Society of Arts, will be 
visited i 


course as soon as suitable arvangements can be 
made. In the mean time, it is requested tat the formation of 
Se cr of the E in such places may be reported forthwith to 


ecutive Committee 
see Es DIGBY WYATT, Secretary. 
pa Palace-yard, Westminister. 
—————— eget. = STE Ea 
REAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY 
ao ALL, NATIONS:, 1851. : 
mes of Promoters and Subscribers 
rted forthwith to H.R.H. Prince 
oclety of Arts. Persons desirous that 
istered i in such List are rev uested to inti- 
cal Commit- 
been Ay in— 
Falmouth 
Guildford 
Gloucester 


Hereford 
ludderstield 
alifex 


Newcastle-upon- 
‘Tyne 


Plymouth 
Penzance 
Stamford 
Stroud 
Swansea 
Stafford 
Shrewsbury 
Stoke- eee Trent 
Stourbr ridge 

‘ruro 
Waterford 
Wexford 
Worcester 
Wolverhampton 
vreat Yarmouth 


ich 
Pidderminster 
Limeric’ 
London 
Launceston 
Leicester 
Leeds 
uiverpool 
Manchester 
Maidstone 
ese 








port 
or to the Executive Committee, 1, = eats: ‘yard, Westminster, 
GBY YATT, Y, Secretary. — 


XPOSITION des PRODUCTS de lr INDUS- 

TRIE FR ANCAISE, 13, George-street, Hanover-square.— 

The EXPOSITION will positively be OPEN to the Public on 

MONDAY, the 19th, under the direction of Chs. Sallandrouze de 

ornaix, Ancien "Député and Membre de Conseil Général des 
Manufactures de France. 


EICESTERSHIRE FINE ARTS SOCIETY 
AND ART UNION 
President—His Grace the DUKE of RUTLAND. 

The FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society will be 
OPENED in the TOWN MUSEUM, in LEICESTER, early in 
DECEMBER, 1849.—Works of Art solicited may be sent to the 
Society’s Agent, Mr. Green,) 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hos- 
i — 4th December ; or to the care of the Secretary, at the 

‘own Museum at Leicester, ~_ later than the 8th of December. 

JOHN a E 
JOHN BUR 
Secretary's Office, 19, ama 
street, Leicester. 


Miss.¥ WILSON, Daughter of the Scottish 


to announce that she gives LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE, hich she has studied under the most eminent 
rs; and in BALLAD-SINGING, having been instructed, for 
that purpose, by her late Father. 
@, _#, Gower- -street, Nov. 1 1849, 





oe ’ Honorary Secretaries. 
TEN RY ANDERSON, Sec. 





OME EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN.— 
rs. PICKANCE, Widow of the late Mr. Pickance, Sur- 
geon, of PENSHURST, in Kent, receives into her house, and 
educates with x two sons. 8 few little BOYS ; and is prepared to 
take the entire charge of Children whose Parents mee vg abroad. 
oun y Pupils iutrusted to Mrs. Pickance’s care will be watched 
= with affectionate solicitude, and every exertion towards the 
cnticion ot , bn mind = character will be based on the 
viction aramount im ¢ 
ot cay hte : portance of instilling religious 
carrying out her educational plans, Mrs. Pickance will pa: 
orci attention to the physical education of the Children ; it bela 
well understood how much the mental progress of the Y — 
a on their bodily condition, This important object wil 
e . ot ~~ in the beautiful and healthy locality of Pens- 
yma ne y the inducements and facilities it affords for exercise in 
Terme: Chili oo 
~ Children under seven years of age, 60 Guineas 
aoa sabeve that age, 70 Guineas. These terms, it is to be un 
ps include Washing, Books, Stationery, Church-room, and all 
minor on comprises Reel el attendance. The Rn TY 
18) nglis! #rammar, Geograp! 
ae Arithmetic, and the Rudiments of the Latin 
are kin indly permitted to be made to the es, Mie 
ae Penshurst it; Miss Riley, Chichester; the Rev. P. 8 
7 of Penshurst the Rev. W. Green, M. A. A 
ae D.D. tor of Gateshead, Durham ; the 
Ma rebendary of Chichester “aneaagr y the 
y oe > _ rs m8 <4 Essex ; the Ber. 
- eeey-as yis “—~ orfo! enry owe 
aD. Coventry C. Locock, Esq. M.D. Physician-Accoucheur 
M. Dee. e Queen, Hertford- street, Mayfair ; John Forbes, 
Street Thomas Ma to Her Majesty's Household, Old Burlington- 
Chargé d°A gr a8 Martin, Esq. Keigate; James Colquhoun, Esq. 
12, 8. Jan ~mel for Saxony, Fi aad and the Hanse Towns, 
street : may, lace; Samuel Cartwright, Esq. Old Burlington: 
Chan esate. Church & Langdale, 38, Southampton-buildings, 
eery-lane; J. W. F isher, E 
street, $q. Surgeon, Upper Grosvenor- 


to 


| ESIDENT GOVERNESS. —Salary 60 Gui- 

neas.—A YOUNG LADY accustomed to tuition is desirous 
of entering on a RE-ENGAGEMENT after Christmas. She can 
undertake the usual routine of an English otaseuen. with Music 
and the rudiments of French and German. Has no objection to 
travel. A family in which there is also a French ‘ioceraane. or in 
which the Pupils ene the re fa tamer | under the direction 
of Masters, would be preferred. Teas and satisfactory 
references can be given. — Address M. care of Mr. Williams, 
Stationer, 29, Moorgate-street, London. 


N TES and QUERIES: 
1A MEDIUM of INTER-COMMUNICATION for LITE- 
RARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, 


c. 
Every Saturday, price 3d., or stamped 4d. 
sent on receipt of four postage — »s. 
George  leet-street. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 contain NOTE ES, &c. by Messrs. Bruce, Payne 
Collier, Burtt, Bolton Corney, P. C unningham, Foss, Thoms, Albert 
Way, Rev. Dr. Maitland, Sir F. Madden, &c. 


‘HE. WIDOW of the late Mr. NATTALI is 

anxious to inform his numerous friends and the public that 
she has taken Mr. BON D (who was for many years his confidential 
assistant) into PARTNERSHIP.—and associating with him her 
Son. will in future carry on the business under the firm of 
NATTALI & BOND; and respectfully a a continuance of 
the support which her late husband received 

23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, Oct. 12, 1840, 


2, Ne ewgate- street, , London. 
V J. CRAWFORD (ueuniean years with the 
« late Mr. J. Dowpine) begs to announce to his friends 
and the public his intention of carrying on Business as a BOOK- 
SELLER on the same premises ; and he trusts, by strict attention, 
a selling at a very moderate profit, to insure a continuance of 
the eee 80 a bestowed on his predecessor. 
October 17, 1849. 


T° BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
A YOUNG MAN, who has been for several years engaged in 
the largest wholesale and retail houses in town and country, is 
now open toan ENGAGEMEN He is capable to anseriane the 
management of a business, or has no objection to travel.—Addre: 
E. J. D., 9, William- street, Caledonian- road, King’s-cross, Londen, 
T°. LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
STATIONERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate 
possession, the long-established and well- known BUSINESS of 
the ROYAL MARINE LIBRARY, BRIGHTON,—Apply to Mr. 
Parsons, Auctioneer, Marine Parade, Brighton. 


yo STATIONERS, BOOKSEL LERS, and 

Others. —In a favourite Part of Islington.— Mr. PAGE is 
instructed to DISPOSE OF a well-established STATIONERY 
and BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, desirably situate in the high 
road as above. The returns are respectable and the rent very low. 
About 500/, required. — Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer, &c. 28, Moor- 
gate-street, Bank. 


Te STATIONERS, PRINTERS, BOOK- 
SELLERS, and Others. —Persons relinquishing business, or 

from any cause having Stationery, Books, Printing Materials, and 

other Rr roperty to dispose of, may hear of a purchaser. who will 
i ib 


give a liberal price and immediate cash, by applying to Mr. Pace, 
23, Moorgate-street, Bank. 


1p r . . 
T° PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, STA- 
TIONERS, and Others.—Mr. PAGE begs to direct the atten- 
tion of parties in search of any of the above-mentioned trades, 
having a great variety for sale, from 100U. to 5,000. in value, in 
Town and Country.—Application, by lette r or otherwise, will meet 
with immediate attention, by Mr. Pace, 28, Moorgate- street, Bank. 


‘O STATIONERS, PRINTERS, BOOK- 
SELLERS, and Others.— Mr. PAGE has for disposal a first- 

rate concern, where the returns are large and the profits liberal.— 
affording an ‘admirable opportunity to those in search of a profit- 
able investment. The incoming will be about 1,800/. ; but 1,0001. 
will be sufficient in cash, and approved security for the balance.— 
pd to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer & Valuer, 28, Moorgate-street, 


A Specimen Number 














‘THE POET SHELLEY.—FOR SALE, either 
together or separately, a small Collection of UNPU BL ISHED 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, unquestionable in their genuineness, 
and of the test literary and ending interest; the earliest 
written whilst at College, and extending t — 4 the darkest and 
brightest period of his brief existence.— May be viewed by bond 
fide purchasers by applying to Mr. Wuire, English and Foreign 
Bookseller, 24, Pai all, opposite the Carlton Club, between the 
hours of 3 and 5. 
mes’s Library, 141, We Bi -street. 

‘THE PERUSAL “OF ALL NEW OKS 

of general interest may be obtained at the above Library by 
asmall annual, quarterly, or monthly subscription.—Terms sent 
free upon application. 


To! BOOK-BU Y ERS.—Just published, and may 

had on application (gratis and post-free), a LIST of 
SEC ON D- HAND BOOKS, on History, Biography, Poetry, Cri- 
ticism, V oyages, &c. in good condition and at low prices, on Sale 
by Gronce I onNOR, 304, Strand, London. 


TOTICE to BOOK BUYERS.—Part VI. for 
1849, of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE of 
HIOICE, USEFUL,and CURIOUS BOOKS, s now ready, con- 
ning 1.000 Articles at very low prices. Also, Part I. of a Cata- 
ow of a singular and unique collection of 25,000 Ancient and 
xdern Tracts and Pamphlets, containing 2,400 Articles classified, 
on Biography, Literary History, Trials, Bibliography, Heraldry, 
Archxology, Architecture, Painting, Music, and Metaphysics.— 
These Catalogues may be had gratis on application, or sent by post 
on the receipt ofsix postage labels to frank them.—J. RK. SMITH, 
4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London, 


. Just published, 
QABRIN A, aStatuette by W. CaALpER MARSHALL, 
\ A.R.A.—Josern Cunpa.t respectfully announces that he has 


— received the first a gf of this statuette reduced from the cele- 
rated marble. Pric 128. 6d. in statuary porcelain. 











St. George's Gallery, 21, Uld Bond-street. 














| and at the most libera 


T° TOWN and COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS. 

—A COMPLETE LIST of all the London Magazines and 
Periodicals, their Publishers, Price, and Place of Publication, 
with all the rer and Country Newspapers, their Politics, 
Price, &., and a of the principal Foreigu Papers, will be 
found in the * UNIVERSAL NEWSPAPER LIST,’ published 
by Wittiam Tuomas, 21, Catherine-street, Strand, Lon on, price 
1s., or post free ls. 6d. -—who supplies the Trade with every English 
and Foreign Newspaper and evcsoqien published throughout the 
World. on the most liberal term 


TOTICE. LIBRARY EDITION, in large 8vo. 
bi of Mr. JAMES’S NOVELS, 8%. per volume, cloth lettered. 
As a few copies only remain of some volumes of the above beau- 
tiful and illustrated edition, and as no more copies will be printed 
by Mr. James in this form,any person desirous of completing their 
sets must apply without delay to prevent disappointment. The 
volumes recently published are —‘ Gowrie,’ * Agincourt, * * Castel- 
neau, * Thirty Years Since,’ ‘ Arabella Stuart ;' and may be had of 
Sipxix, MarsHaut & Co. London ; and ‘all Bookse llers. 


i OYLE’S COURT GUIDE.—Apvertise- 

MENTS and CORRECTIONS for the forthcoming Janua 
Edition are requested to be sent to the Publishers before the 25th 
inst. Subscribers are respectfully informed that the new edition. 
tonne enlarged and improved, will be ready in the course of 

Jecem 
Antnt rn Hatt, 2 VinTu £ & Co. 25, Patern: a row, London. 
a omer of all Bookseller: 


udie's Select — November 17th. 
QEVE INTY COPIE S of ‘THE CAXTONS’— 
\ Seventy Corres or ‘Sairtey’— One He NDRED of Macav- 
LAY'S *Enoianp’— One Hunprep of Layanp’s * Nineven,’— 
Firty of * Soutuey’s Lire’—and a ropor tions ite ply of every 
other Good New Work, are in circulation at } 8 SE EBC +3 
LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Bloousury -square. 
Supscaiption, ONE Guinea Per Annum. Country Subseri ++ ea 
Fue Class, 15 vols. all new, 5i. 58, ; Second Class, 12 vols. half new, 
34, 38, 





A post-office order, payable to Cuartes Epwarp Mupze, will 
secure an immediate supply. 


M UDIE's SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Urrer Kinc- “STREET, B.Loomsevry “SQUARE. 
This Library offers to oe Soteertbers the following peculiar 


I.—An unprecedented su appl 7 the | best New Works, English 
and Foreign, Five Thousand Volumes per annum, (including from 
Twenty to One Hundred Copies of every les nding Work,) is the 
present rate of increase. The preference is given to Works of His- 
tory, Biography, Religion, tm ge osophy, and Travel ; the best Works 
of Fiction are - freely ad 
. No Su r need <u long for any Book he may require, 
as fresh h eapen a placed in circulation whenever a delay occurs. 
ILL. Subscribers are entitled to enter their names for duplicate 
copies of newly published Books at Half-Price, to be reserved for 
them in good condition at the end of one year. 

IV. The Terms of Subscription are unusually moderate. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Family and Country Subscription, 
¥ oe. at one time in Town, or 6 in the Country, =m 2a, “ ann. 
12 


15 Vols. 24 BI. a 
*<* Town Subscribers, residing at a distance from the Library, 
may have the larger number, if the Books are exchanged in one 
ered. Country Subscribers may have Books as soon as published, 
y puis their number to that allowed in Town. 
Book Societies, Libraries, and Literary Institutions supplied. 
CuagLes Epwarp Mupix, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


REMOVAL of the SINGING SCHOOL to 
ST. MARTIN'S HALL, LONG ACRE. 


Director—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
ASS 91, for LADIES, will meet on MONDAY EVENING 
T, November 19, 1849, at half-past Six o'clock. 
SS 92, for GENTLEMEN, will meet on TUESDAY EVEN- 
NEXT, November Qu, 1849, "at a quarter-past Seven o'clock. 
TERMS —TWELVE SHILLINGS, for a Course of Frrry 
Lessons. 
Tickets and full particulars yA ys had at St. Martin’s Hall, 
(Temporary Entrance, 89, Long A 


TTENTION.—Mr. — Bran, 3, Staf- 
Lt ford-place, Pimlico, London, continues to teach German ; 
and his German Grammar for Self-Tuition (paitioned under Royal 
Patronage) is sent_post-free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of a post-office order for 5s.—A German Letter or Exercises 
are translated or corrected, and returned for 1: 3 postage stamps. 


r x " 
QCAN DINAVIAN LITE RATURE.— 
Langebek, omaees Rerum Danicarum, 8 vols. folio, ape 

peper. Hannia, 1772-1834, fine paper, half bound, 71. 7a 

JYanish Grammar, “Bvo. Copenh. 1846, 38. 6d. ; Swedish ont Danis h 
Dictionaries ; Northern Sagas.- Seis aie 

BexnarD Qu aritcu, Second-hand Foreign Bookseller, 16, Castle- 
street, Leicester- -square, London. 


T° LECTURERS.—The WELLINGTON Rooms 


are now cpen for Classes, Dramatic Readings, Meetings, 
Learned Societies, or any purpose requiring spacious accommoda- 
tion in the most central part of London. Secretaries’ rooms rent- 
free.—For terms, which are moderate, and for all charitable meet- 
ings half price, apply at 8, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


NCIENT COINS and MEDALS.—Mr. 
Peter Wuetan informs the numismatic world that he is 
constantly purchasing novelties in every branch, which are on 
sale at moderate prices, including a smal! selection of fine Greek 
Silver and fine first and second Brass. Some fine Roman Silver, 
10s. per oz. Collections purchased for instant cash, to any amount 
price, when fineness and rarity are eom- 
bined. Some fine Antique Bronzes, Rings, and Etruscan Vases on 
sale. Local Antiquities always on sale. He is much ¢ »bliged to his 
friends for kind recommendations ; but a stamp must be inclosed 
by strangers making inquiries.— Please copy the name and address, 
36, opposite British Museum 
Assiguats of the French Revolution before the last two, 1s. each. 


” ” ” 
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LFO%ARD & CUNNINGH AM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.8. 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction, 

NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


( FFICES TO LET, two doors out of “Fleet- 
street. — TWO UPPER ROOMS and a BASEWENT 
OFFICE are now vacant in Kast Temple Chambers, No. 2, White- 
friars-street. Kent of the two Upper Rooms, 12/ 10s. per annum ; 
Rent of the Basement Uffice, which is light and roomy, and well 
ap for a wareliouse for any light business, 15. per annum. 
Access by a broad stone staircase. Inquire on the Premises, of the 
Housekeeper. 
T° PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, LECTURERS, 
&c.—FOR SALE.—A Pair of very large mahogany Lanterns 
with 10-inch diameter condensing Lenses, Disselving Apparatus, 
Oxy-hydrogen Blowpipes with clockwork motion to the Lime Cylin- 
ders, five large India-rubber Gas-bags with Stop-cocks, connecting 
Tubes and Joints, large Pressure Buards, Tripod Stand for the 
Lanterns, &c. ‘I'he whole is fitted up complete for exhibiting Dis- 
solving Views on the largest scale, and is nearly new. The appa- 
ratus includes a series of 32 beautifully-painted Views, 74 inches 
by 6, mounted in frames, and a number of Comic Subjects. The 
price required for the whole apparatus is considerably under the 
original cost of the views only. In addition to the above, there is 
also a very superior Oxy-hydrogen Microscope and Polariscope 
combined, with 4@inch condensers, mahogany lantern, blowpipe, 
superior set of objects both for the Microscope and Polariscope, 
achromatic low power to the Microscope,—the whole fitted up in a 
case complete. — For further partledioas apply at Warsins & 
Hix's, 5, Charing-cross, London. 


NUTTA PERCHA TUBING.—May be buried 
in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 

alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and reac 
secured again, by means of a warm iron. Being a non-cor tor 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary ; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 2501b. on the 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
100 feet, and the larger in 50 feet Jengths. The jvints are easily 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesses as a con- 
ductor of sound renders it must valuable for conveying messages, 
in lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured by the 
Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, 
London ; and sold by their wholesale dealers. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES The 
MEDICAL FACULTY, and those requiring an effective 
Instrument for Microscopic investigations, can be supplied with 
an Achromatic Microscope OF THE LARGEST CLASs, On an im- 
roved construction, unsurpassed for steadiness and freedom from 
remor, mounted on a strong tripod with two uprights supporting 
an axis, enabling the observer to incline the Instrument to any 
angle from vertical to horizontal, rack adjustment by two milled 
heads, and fine motion by screw and lever— two achromatic object- 
glasses 3 and 4-iuch in brass boxes—two Huyghenian eye-pieces, 
varying “the magnifying power from 40 to 60) linear— animalcule 
box, condenser, diaphragms, forceps, pliers, &c. &c., packed in a 
mahogany Cabinet Case, with four drawers for apiarktus and 
objects, “sing Ten Guineas. 

The above Instrument with rack motion stage, 122 128. ; ; extra 
inch object-glass with lieberkuhn, in brass boxes, 458.; eighth 
object- ty 708. ; extra size polarizing pat complete, 658. 

anufactured and sold by A. ABR M & CO., Opticians 
and Mathematical Instrument nutaietaner, 20, Lord-street, 
Liverpool. 
SOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WAL ES. Established 1772, 


resident, 
The E ARL of ROMNEY, 
Vice- Presidents, 
Lord Kenyon. Ri cna — Sir R. Peel, Bart., M.P. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, fsa, M.P. F.R.S. 


John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq. 
Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven-street, on 
Wednesday, the 7th day of November, 1849, the cases of 16 Petition- 
ers were considered, of which 12 were approved, 2 rejected, and 
2 inadmissible, 

Since the Meeting held on the 3rd of October, NINETEEN 
DEBTORS, of whom 13 had Wives and 35 Children, have been 
Discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales; the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 305/ 6s. 8d. ; and the following 

BENEFACTION RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT :— 
The Receiver-General of Taxes, at Somerset House— 

Repayment of Property Tax..... - 1016 5 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 
Bankers :— Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined ‘to support the 
Charity, —_ where the Society a on the first Wednesday in 
every mont OSEPH LU NN, , Secretary. 


SWEDENBORG'S WORKS. 
THE APOCALYPSE REVEALED; 


which are disclosed the Arcana therein foretold, and which 
have hitherto remained concealed. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

THE FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES of 
the NEW CHURCH, signified by the New Jerusalem in the 
Revelation. In one volume, 4s. 6d. or 38. ; or each Doctrine sepa- 
rately, viz.—respecting the LORD, 13. 6d.; the SACRED SCRIP- 
TURE, ls, ; FAITH, 6d, . 18. 

Sold by W. Newbery, 6, "King- street. Hetberns 

had complete Lists o Swedenborg’ 's Wor 

ust published, Part 2, price 1 

LITERAL TRANSLATION of the GOSPEL 

according to ST. JOHN, on DEFINITE RULES of 

TRANSLATION. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 

“Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 








of whom may be 





Cradock & Co. 48, Teen: “TOW. 
Just published, p 
THE PHYSIOLOGIC AL ana SCIENTIFIC 
TREATMENT of CHOLERA. By W. PARKER, Esq. 
M.R.CS. & L.A.C., Barnstaple, Devon. ‘Advocated before the 
Medical Staff at Gwydyr House in August, 1849, 
London : “. sn 21, Paternoster-row. 


scription price 1. 
HARLES F 0 UR RIER on the HUMAN 
SOUL. Translated by the Rev. J.R. MORELL. Subscrip- 
tions may be paid to, and Prospectuses obtained from, Messrs. 
Walton & Mitchell, Printers, 24, Wardour-street, Oxford-street, 
London, The Work is in the Press, 








(CHAMBERS" Ss IN iF ‘ORM. ATION FOR THE 
New and Cnet Editiox 
2 vols. cloth boars: price i6s, ; in 24 Parts at7d.; 
or in 100 Numbers at 14d. eac 


‘HAMBERS’S INSTRUCTIVE AND 
ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 
Zo this Series of Books ror THE Propte hs Tt been added, 
GERMAN LITERATUI 
By JOSEPH GOSTICK. 
In Two Parts, price 1a. each ; or in One Volume, cloth boards, 
price 28. 6d, 


HAMBERS’S LIBR ARY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
ust published, 
TRUE HEROISM, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Price One Shilling. 
W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; D. Chambers, Glasgow; W. 8. 
Orr & Co. Amen-corner, London ; an and sol 1 by all Booksellers, 





NEW PUBL IC: ATIONS. 

Now ready, to be had at all the Libraries, 
eon 0OGiLviga«@ 
A NOVEL. 

* Very welcome for its honest feeling, for its happy touches of 
charac ter and real pathos.”— Exumine: 
* The book is charming.”— Atheneum. 
t is a pleasure to speak, as we are bound to speak, of the book 
nanan us, in terms of high and cordial praise. — We ‘eekly News. 
“ A tale of intense passion, powerfully written.”- John Bull. 
“ A clever novel....No class of readers will be disappointed.” 
Literary Gazelle, 
In 4 vels. post 8vo. the Third Edition, with numerous Additions, 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES. 
WITH ELUCIDATIONS 
= By THOMAS CARLYL 
With a Portrait of Cromwe ti, from an original Miniature by 
SOOPER. 
An Appendix to the First and Second Editions, c co ene the 
new matter introduced, is also published in demy sv 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 thick Svo., vol. price 218. cloth ; or 24s, 6d. half morocco, 
ROLAND CASHEL 


By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of * Harry Lorrequer,’ * Knight of Gwynne,’ &c. 
With Forty Illustrations by Putz. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Just Published with Portcaits, 


Almanach de Gotha, 
1850. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE 
Foreign Booksellers. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d, 
VOL. XII. PART Ivy, 
OURNAL of the ST ATISTICAL § r 
J 1P: is LONDON SOCIETY 
ommercia rogress of the Colonia < cies : 
<ingdom for Twenty Ye ore. nial Dependencies of the Unites 
2, Tables of Mortality, Corn, Currency, Bankruptcy, &c. 
John William Parker, 445, West Strand. 





This re is published, 8yo. ‘cloth, price 12s, 6 
TREATISE on EAT. ‘Tn L 
The Shesmemeters 5 Diietation: Change of State; 


pours, 
the Rev. ROBERT. A DIXON, 
Fellow and Tae Trinity ¢ Collars, Dublin ; and =. us Smith’ 
Professor of Natural and Experimental P hilosophy, , 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton- a ittaker 
& Co, Ave Maria-lane. enaaendionnnniiitiees: 


A COMPENDIUM OF ANCIENT eam 

Just published, 12mo, cloth, price 4 : 
COMPENDIUM of ANCIENT “GEOGRA. 
- ' peg omelet all acknowledged Authorities, ang 

adapted to the Use o' rools. the Rey. SAM 

M.A. oo Hacter of W izan School. on 
*x* This work is carefully prepared for the use of those wh. 
consult the Bowie -edited and ingularly-el : 
cones re ee Eas singularly-elaborate Classical Atlas 


London: William ae & Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


GREAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY - ALL ~NATIONs, 
Now ready, folio, price 2s. 
REPORT on the ELEV ENTH FRENCH 
EXPOSITION of the PRODUCTS of INDUSTRY. By 
MATTHE W DIGBY WYATT, Architect. Prepared _ Order of 
H.R.H. the President and Council of the society of Art 


J. Cundall, 21, Old Bond-street ; Chapman & Hall, 1 
D. , Bogue, 86, Fleet- street. m%, Strand; 


: ——————_ 
‘HE NAIADES POLKA, by the Author of 
the ‘Titania’ * Diana, * Amazon,’ and ‘Olympia’ Polkas, 
emblazoned in Gold and glittering in Uolours by Brandard, min 
2s. 6d. each. “ These enchanting Polkas are full of grace, beai 
and sentiment. Nothing can exceed the glow of delight whi: 
dancing to the sylph-like music of the Naiades Polka: these grace- 
ful sportive dances have proved a welcome addition to the balj- 
room,.”—vide Terpsichorean Gazette, London: Leoni Lee & Cox. 
head, 48, Albemarle- ~street ; where may be had the Seventh wt 
Eighth Sets, *Les Epfans de Brunswick Quadrilles,’ 
Carnival and Les Petits C aledonians,’ ’ price 2s, 6d. . eae ch. 
Just completed, Vol. IL. 
I E GEGENWART 
Eine Encyklopwdische Darstellung der neuesten Zeitee 
schichte fiir alle Stande, 
ol. II. 770 pages, 8vo. price 88. 

The following are among the Articles contained in this volume: 
—Corn Laws—Poland since Le tr and Game Laws- 
Prussia from 1841 to 1848— Nicholas l.—The Jesuits— en 
Napoleon—Baden—Schleswig- Holstein—Belgium—Owen and & 
cialism, and numerous others. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Hi Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 














Just published, in 2 vols. imp. 8vo. double columns, price Bx 
SLF BUCHER 
EUTSCHER DICHTUNG 
Von Sebastian Brant (1500) bis auf die Gegenwart. Aus den 
Quellen. Mit Biographisch-literarischen Einleitungen und mit 
Abweichungen der ersten Drucke ¢ und b 
VON KARL GODEKE. 

2 vols. imp. 8vo. (1,440 pages) double columns, price 128, 
London: W — Norgate, 14, os Covent-garden, 
f whom may be had, gra 

A Catalogue “Of the Publications of Hahns, of 


Hanover and Leipsic. 














CHEAP 


RE-ISSUE OF 


MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS IN SHILLING VOLUMES, 


nen 


rns 


On November the 24th, in ornamental Boards, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


WINDSOR 


By W. HARRISON 


CASTLE, 


AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Price One Shilling. 


CuapmMan & H 


ALL, 186, Strand. 


To be had of all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘JANE EYRE.’ 


Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 11s. 6d. cloth, 


Shirley, by 
Author of 


‘The book possesses deep interest and an irresistible grasp of reality. 
There are scenes which for strength and delicacy of emotion are not transcended in 


tion in it quite marvellous. 
of English fiction.” —Examiner. 


Currer Bell. 


‘Jane Eyre.” 


There is vividness and distinctness —_ 


“** Shirley’ is a novel of remarkable power and brilliancy ; it is calculated to rouse attention, excite the imagination, 


and keep the faculties in eager and impatient suspense. "—Morning Post. 
** There is something in it of kin to Jane Austen’s books, or Maria Edgeworth’s, or Walter ‘Scott's. 


life as it is in England, in the thoughtful and toiling classes 
“ Shirley is essentially a story of English country life. 
passions of the actors display the hand of real genius and t 


* Shirley is like no other heroine of romance ever drawn 


There is hom 
, with the women and clergy thereto appurtenant.” poe 
The delineations of character and the management 0 


he deep and searching glance of woman's intuition, 
. Standard of 


. Currer Bell’s originality of mind and the triumphant 


of his heroine’ 's character will at once secure for his book great and deserved popularity.”—Britannia. 


** *Shirley’ is the anatomy of the female heart.’ "— Daily 
y’ y 
London: €M1rH, ELD 


News. 


ER & Co, 65, Cornhil’, 
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INTERESTING NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 


Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, bound, 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENCLAND, 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, 


Editor of the ‘ Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies.’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


pASSACES IN THE LIFE OF MRS. MARCARET 
MAITLAND, 


OF SUNNYSIDE. WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
Henry Col Cotsurn, , Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 
G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Messrs. SIMMS & M‘INTYRE beg to announce, that having purchased the Copyright of all Mr. JAMES’S WORKS 
oF FICTION, it is their intention to publish them in the ‘Partoug Lisrary,’ varied at intervals by works of other 
rs. 
Oe te ee of those who may desire to have these admirable works bound in a more lasting manner than that 
hitherto adopted in the ‘Partovur Lisrary,’ it is intended to issue them also in volumes bound in fancy cloth, with gilt 
hack, at E1GHTEEN-PENCE each. The consecutive numbering will be dropped, so that a selection may be made from the 
series Without having the appearance of being imperfect. 


On December Ist, 1849, will be published, 
' = ) 
T H E GiIPs XX. 
Price One Shilling in boards, or One Shilling and Sixpence in fancy cloth, gilt back. 


Smms & M‘Intyre, Paternoster-row, London; and Donegal-street, Belfast. 
Grorck Pure & Son, Liverpool; J. MENzIEs, Edinburgh ; R. Grirrin & Co. Glasgow ; James M* GLasHAN, Dublin. 





A CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAY GIPT. 
Just published, Second Edition, in 1 vol. with a Memoir of the Author and Frontispicce, 


HOME INFLUENCE. 


A Tale 
FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
By GRACE AGUILAR. 


“ This is a clever and interesting tale ; it corresponds well to its name, illustrating the silent, constant influence of a 
wise and affectionate parent over characters the most diverse.”"—Christian Lady’s Magazine. 

“ Had we space at command, we would gladly endeavour to enable our readers, by copious quotations, to form for 
themselves an idea of these interesting volumes, which unquestionably contain many valuable hints on domestic educa- 
tion, much powerful writing, and a moral of vast importance.”—Englishwoman’s Magazine. 


—_——————_—. 


Neatly bound, price 1s., with Frontispiece, 


THE GOOD BOY HENRY. 
By J. J. LOCKHART, Ex 


London: Groompripce & Sons, 5, Paternester-row. 








Nearly ready, 
LUKE LIMNER’S NEW WORK. 








{ ONGE-ACY EAR: 


SHOWING WHAT MR. BROWN DID, THOUGHT, AND INTENDED TO DO, DURING 


THAT FESTIVE SEASON. 
Now first Edited from the Original MSS. (or MESS.), with Notes and Ilustrations, 
By LUKE LIMNER, Esq. 
London; W1i1L14M Trae & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 





MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
Just pub! -— sv Say ares Lithographic P ites swe coloured) 
nd T deuts, price Xs. 6d. ¢ 
“T r 
V E DICO- c HIRU RGIC AL TRANSAC- 
4 TIONS pub rs by the Royal Medical and C bigeesienl 
Society of London. Vol. XXXII —Second Series, Vol. XIV. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
COMPLETION OF GRAY AND MITCHELL'S BIRDS. 
Just completed, in 3 vols. imperial 8vo. price 31/. 108. half-bound 
morocco, gilt tops, a . 
THE GENERA of BIRDS: comprising their 
Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, 
and an extensive List of Species, refe rred to their several Genera. 
By GEORGE ROBEKT GRAY, F.LS., Senior Assistant of the 
Natural History Department in the British Museum, &e. lus- 
trated with 360 Plates(175 plain, and 185 coloured), drawn on stone 
by Davip Wit.iiam Mitcue.t, B.A. F.LS., Secretary to the 
Zoological Society of London, &c. 
“ Among the great works, G. R. Gray's “Genera of Birds’ takcs 
undeniably the first pence. 
Sundeval, Report to the Academy of Stockholm, 
“This is a work ‘which no library ought to be without; no 
zoologist who wishes to keep up his knowledge of the present state 
of Ornithology can dispense with its possession.” 
‘egm. Archiv. fir Nature. 
“We have a work before us which ‘ranks among the most dis- 
tinguished in Ornithology ; which, in scientific importance and 
practical usefulness, leaves all similar works far behind, 
Hartlaub, Isis. 
“The working naturalist will hail with gratitude the work, 
which supplies him with a ready index to the whole —s of 
Ornithology......This beautiful and elaborate work will tend 
greatly to advance our knowledge of Ornithology: no publie and 
private museum can be scientifically arranged without its aid,” 
Ann, and Mag. Nat. Hist, 
*y* Subscribers are requested to complete their sets. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Ly ongmans. 
"(This day is panes. i “7 6d. 12mo. bound, containing 
496 pages, an f the United Kingdom, 
I ISTORY of G RE ‘AT BRITAIN and IRE- 
LAND; with an Account of the Present State and Re- 
sources of the United Kingdom and its Colonies; with Questions 
for Examination at the end of each Chapter. For use in Schools. 
By H. WHITE, B.A. Trinity College Cambridge, M.A. and Ph, Dr. 
Heidelberg, pee ne Elements of Universal History, &c. 
e Press, Edited by Dr. White, 
Y 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


_Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London : » Mi 
NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS 


To be published before Christmas. 


12mo. 
Simp kin, Marshall & Co, 





New Work by Robert Hunt. 
PANTHEA: the SPIRIT of NA- 


TURE. By ROBERT HUNT, Author of *The Poetry of 
Science.” 1 vol. 8vo. 108, 6d. (Now ready. 


New Work by Captain Chamier, R.N. 
A REVIEW of the FRENCH RE- 


VOLUTION of 1848, from the 24th of February “4 . Election 
of the First President. By CAPTAIN CHAMLE In 2 
vols. 8vo. 21s. Be ready. 
“Taken as a work, and apart from its historical accuracy, these 
volumes offer an attraction perfectly irresistible. There is no 
attempt at fine writing: Captain Chamier seems perfectly content 
with detailing facts as they came under his notice, with that 
certain elegance of diction which characterizes the writings of the 
gentleman and the scholar.....This work, we unaffectedly say, is 
one of the most interesting and important that has of late issued 
from the press; and in the same spirit we congratulate the his- 
torian on having, in this last creation of his genius, added much 
to the literary reputation he so deservedly enjoys.”"— Morning Post. 


“Much as we have heard about the French Revolution, this 
dashing account from the pen of an eye-witness of no common 
talents or powers of description will gratify no small sbare of 
public curiosity."—Literary Gazette. 


A Second Series of 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 


Crown &vo. Beautifully Illustrated. 16s, Coloured and bound 
extra, gilt edges, 21s, [in November. 


1v. 
A New Edition of 
The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 
Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By ROBERT 


HUNT. Revised and Corrected by the Author, 1 vol. 8vo. 128 
(Nearly ready. 


Vv. 
A Second Volume of 


NATURAL HISTORY of IRE- 
By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Psa. President of the 


The 
LAND. 
Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Belfast 

tte the pres, 


vi. 
A Second Series of 


HIMALAYAN PLANTS RECENT- 
LY DISCOVERED by Dr. JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, 
F.R.S. Edited by SIK W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Imp. folio. 

Ln the press. 









A Second ‘Edition of 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. Re- 


vised and Corrected by the Author. By AGNES CATLOW. With 
20 Plates of Figures. 10s, 6d. coloured. (Now ready 


London: Reeve, BennamM & Reeves, 
King William-street, Strand, 
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NEW EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 


1. HALLAM’S LITERA- 


TURE OF EUROPE. 3 vols. 36s. 


HALLAM’S MIDDLE 


AGES of EUROPE. 2 vols. 24s. 


3. HALLAM’S HISTORY 


ENGLAND. 24s. 


4. CAMPBELL’S LIVES of 


the CHANCELLORS. 105s. 


2 vols. 


GROTE’S HISTORY 
6. RANKE’S POPES 


ROME. By MRS. AUSTIN. 2 vols. 24s. 


WILKINSON'S ANCIENT 


EGYPTIANS. 84s. 
EM- 


GIBBON’S ROMAN 


PIRE. By MILMAN. 6 vols. 63s. 


9. BELL on ANATOMY of 


EXPRESSION. 21s. 
10. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the 
11. BLUNT’S SCRIPTURAL 
12. ABERCROMBIE’S 


INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 6s. 6d. 


13. ABERCROMBIE’S 


MORAL FEELINGS. 4s. 


6 vols. 


of 


5 vols. 


14. LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of | 


SOMERVILLE’S PHYSI- 


SOMERVILLE’S PHYSI-| 


CAL GEOGRAPHY, 2 vols. 


BYRON’S POETICAL 


WORKS. I vol. 15s. 


18. CRABBE’S POETICAL 
19. CROKER’S BOSWELL’S 


20. CAMPBELL’S BRITISH 


POETS. lvol. 15s. 


21. DR. SMITH’S SCHOOL 
ANTIQUITIES. 10s. 6d. 
22, COLERIDGE’S GREEK 


23. BUTTMAN’S LEX XILO- 


GUS. By FISHLAKE. 14s. 


24, BUTTMAN’S GREEK 


VERBS. By FISHLAKE. 7s. 6d, 


18s. 


15. 
16 
17 


| 


NEW WORKS. 


—> 


I. 
vrT ,? ’ Tv 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. JOHN WOOD 
ps ARTER, B.D. _Srconp Series, being SPECIAL C¢ JLLEC- 
TIONS, forming a Volume complete in itself. Square crown 8vo. 
price 188, [On Friday next. 
CONTENTS, 
or, Notes and) Orientalia; or, Eastern and 
Maho. edan Collections, 
American Tribes: Incidental 
and Miscellaneous Illustra- 
tions. 
hysica ; or, Remarkable Facts 
in Natural History. 
Curious Facts, quite 
laneous. 


Ecclesiasticals ; 
e acts on Theological Sub- | 
cts: Collections concerning 

Greaswatt’s Age. | 

Spanish and Portuguese Lite-| 

rature. P 

Middle Ages, &c.: Notes for | 

the History of the Religious 

Orders. | 


Miscel- 


11. 

YT rie ta ‘ cy Ls 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK, First Serres; containing CHOICE PASSAGES, with 
* Collections for oe History of English Manners and Literature, 
and forming a Volume complete in itself. Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. WARTER;; with medallion Portrait of Southey. 
crown Svo. 188. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 


re NCE. Edited by his Son, the Rev. C. C. SOUTHEY, 
M.A. Vol. I. with Portrait and View of Keswick. Post vo. 1vs. 6d. 


Square 


1v. 
ALLEN On the ROYAL PRERO- 
GATIVE. New Edition. with the Author’s last Corrections, very 
copious Additions, and ‘ The Life and Character of King Eadwig,’ 
from the Author’s MS. 8vo. 12s. 


v. 
JOHN COAD’'S MEMORANDUM 
f the SUFFERINGS of the REBELS sentenced to TRANS- 
PORTATION by JUDGE JEFFERIES (1688), Square feap. 
Sv0. 48, 6 


*y* See MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, Vol. 1. page 647 (note). 


vi. 
The MARRIAGE SERVICE. From 
the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. _ Illuminated,in the Missal 
Style, by OWEN JONES. Elegantly bound in white. Square 
Ixmo, 218, 
“ A perfect gem of typography.”"—SrectaTor. 
and delicate devices.”—EXAMINER. 


“ A cluster of dainty 


SIR EDWARD GRAIIAM; or, Rail- 


way Speculators. By CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 


“ An exceedingly clever gallery of groups from the genteel comedy of 
ordinary society.” Joun Butt. 


vill. 
NED ALLEN; or, the Past Age. By 
DAVID HANNAY, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. 
* Full of racy anecdotes told ina comical and humorous style, it will 
be read with avidity, and cannot fail to be generally entertaining.” 
OBSERVER. 


Ix. 
Tal Ta] rN - 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS on RELI- 
GION, and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. Newly trans- 
lated, with Adc litions, &c., from Faugére’s Edition, by GEORGE 
PEARCE, Esa. Forming the Third and concluding Volume of 
Mr. Pearce’s Translation of Pascal's Works. Post 8vo. 

(On °D cember 1, 


NING: Twelve Short 


By the Rev. J. 8S. HOWSON, M.A. 


UNDAY EVE 


Sermons for Family Reading. 


XL. 
‘ wa + 
THOMAS MOORE’S SONGS, BAL- 
LADS, and SACRE D SONGS. First Coliected Edition, uniform 
with Mr. Macaulay's * L ays of Ancient Rome’ ; with Vignette Title. 
16mo. 58. ; morocco, 12s, € 
“ The little book will be veihiines wherever Moore's music, wit, and 
sentiment have their admirers, We need not wish for it a larger au- 
dience.” EXAMINER. 


The ROD and LINE; or, Practical 


Hints and Daint Lore for the sure rae a f Trout, Grayling, 
&e. WHEATL 28q., Senior Angler. With 
9 coloured Piston Feap. 8vo. 10s. ¢ 


“ A most valuable instructor and guide to the fisherman.” 
Mornine Post. 


XIIT. 
Dr. GOLDING BIRD’S LECTURES 
on ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM in their MEDICAL and 
THERAPEUTICAL RELATIONS. Feap. svo. 58, 6d. 


XIV. 

LESSONS on INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
cagsom. For the Use of Female Schools Bya LADY. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

“A very useful collection of didactic little tales, good advice, simple 
poetry, and household and kitchen receipts. SPecTAToR. 


— 
ALBEMARLE-STRRET, Nov. 17 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


OF 


FORTHCOMING WoRKs 


» 1849 


M. GUIZOT. 
The ENGLISH REVOLUTIOn , 


1640-1688, and the Causes of its Success. Post 8yo. 


CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 
TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY 


The Result of a recent Journey made 


into the State of that Country. 2 vols. 8vo 


GEORGE BORROW, Esq. 
LAVENGRO: 


an AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


GEORGE TICKNOR, Esq. 


TURE. With Criticism on Particular Works, and Biy 
graphical Notices of Prominent Writers. 3 vols, 8yo, 


ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 
The DOCTRINE of 
TISM, with Remarks upon the Rey. W. Goode’s ‘ Effects 
Infant Baptism.’ 8vo. : 


LORD CAMPBELL, 
LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES, 


ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest till the Death 
Lord Mansfield. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THOMAS H. DYER, Esq. 
LIFE of JOHN CALVIN. 


from Authentic Sources, and particularly from his Corr 
spondence. Portrait. 8vo. 


GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 
HISTORY of GREECE (continued 
From the Peace of Nikias down to the Battle of Knidw 
(B.C, 421 to 394.) Maps. 2 vols, 8vo. 


AUTHOR OF ‘BERTHA’S JOURNAL’ 
The HEIRESS in her MINORITY 


or, The Progress of Character. A Work for Young Pe 
sons. 2 vols. 12mo. 
WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 
LIFE and VOYAGES 
BUS; together with the VOYAGES of HIS COMPANION 
A New Edition. Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. 


DR. WM. SMITH. 

A NEW 

TIONARY of GREEK and 
BIOGRAPHY and GEOGRAPHY. 

leges and Schools. One Volume, 8vo. 


ROMAN MYTHOLO 
For the Use of Ce 


JOSEPH MARRYAT, Esq. 
A HISTORY of POTTERY # 


PORCELAIN. With a Description of the Manufacie 
from the Earliest Period in various Countries. Plates 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 


JOHN PAGET, Esq. , 
HUNGARY and TRANSYLVAN 


With Remarks on their Condition, Social, Political, # 
Economical, New Edition. Plates. 2 vols, 8vo. 


PETER CUNNINGHAM, Esq 
HANDBOOK of LONDON: Ps 


and Present. A New Edition, revised. One Vola 
Post 8vo. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND Lonemans. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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The Literature of the Kymry; being a Critical 
Essay on the History of the Language and 
Literature of Wales during the Twelfth and 
two succeeding Centuries, §c. By Thomas 
Stephens. Llandovery, Rees; London, Long- 
man & Co. ' _ 

The Mabinogion. Part VI. Containing the 
Dream of Maxen Wledig, Lludd and Lle- 
velys, and the History of Taliesin, Se. By 
Lady Charlotte Guest. Longman & Co. 

Tux increased degree of attention which has of 

late been bestowed on W elsh literature is evi- 

denced by the appearance of the two volumes 
before us;—the one comprising a lengthened 
dissertation on the prose and poetical literature 
of the Principality from the close of the eleventh 
century to the year 1400, and to which the 
rize offered by the Prince of Wales was 
awarded at the late Abergavenny Eisteddvod, 

—the other forming the concluding part of 

that interesting collection of ancient Welsh 

tales, ‘ The Mabinogion.’ 

Mr. Stephens, in his very patriotic Introduc- 
tion'to ‘ The Literature of the Kymry,’ remarks, 
that “the way in which the Kymry can best 
serve their country is by appealing to the con- 
victions and sympathies of the reading part 
of the English population.” His aim, there- 
fore, in this Essay has been to afford to the 





English reader ‘‘a complete account of the | 
mental labours of his countrymen during the | 
later portion of the middle ages ;—and to this 


end Poetry, Music, History, The Triads, and 
the Mabinogion have been made subservient.” 
The first chapter gives a condensed historical 
sketch of Welsh literature prior to the twelfth 
century,—during the earliest period of which 
Aneurin, Taliesin, and Llywarch Hen lived. 
These, and their compositions, as better known 
than those of later bards, are passed over with 
short notices; and we subsequently find that it 
was not until after a long interval that bardism 
was revived in Wales. The laws of Howel Dda 
—contemporary with Alfred—show us that the 
bard was recognized as an important officer in 
the king’s court. The chief among the bards was 
toreceive “a harp from the king and a gold ring 
from the queen when his office was secured to 
him;” while the indignation with which the 
Kymry beheld themselves thrust back to their 
mountains by the ascendancy of the hated 
Saxon, and the firm faith with which they held 
the belief that they should eventually regain 
the land, are proved in the law, that “if there 
should be fighting, the bard shall sing ‘ The 
Monarchy of Britain’ in front of the battle.” 
The bards of this period, however, notwith- 
standing the patronage bestowed on them, have 
left no traces of their poetical labours; nor 
until the close of the eleventh century are any 
bardic remains to be found. Meilyr, the bard 
of Gruffydd ab Kynan, is the first whose pro- 
ductions have been preserved to us. In one of 
his latest compositions, ‘The Death-bed of the 
—of which Mr. Stephens gives us a literal 
translation, —we were much struck with the 
strong resemblance which it bears to similar com- 
positions of the Saxon poets, especially Cadmon. 
The next bard, Gwalchmai, deserves notice 
for his keen sense of the beauties in natural 
seenety —his love of “the untrodden grass, 
supremely green” and ‘the soothing lays of 
the wood ;” while his ‘Ode to Owain Gwynedd, 
King of North Wales’—well known to the Eng- 
reader through Gray's spirited translation— 
Proves him to have had true poeticfeeling. Bard- 
ism now became an honourable calling; and, like 


the troubadours of the South at the same 





} 


period, the bards ere long numbered among 
their companions and brothers in song kings 
and princes. The most celebrated of these were 
Owain Kyveiliog, Prince of Powys, and Howel, 
one of the seventeen sons of Owain Gwynedd. 
The former monarch-bard was a stirring per- 
sonage in his day. His father was in high favour 
at the English court, and he frequently fought 
under the Norman banner. ‘ The Hirlas Horn,’ 
a very spirited poem still extant, is attributed 
to him; and also a very interesting one entitled 
‘ The Circuit through Powys,’ founded upon the 
custom—common to early stages of society—of 
the monarch going in progress through his 
dominions and holding his court at successive 
stations. The following is a portion translated 
by Mr. Fenton.— 


To share the festal joy and song 
Owain’s train we move along 
Every passion now at rest, 
That clouds the brow, or rends the breast ; 
But oppression’s foes the same, 
Quick to kindle into flame, 
Setting off from Mortyn, say 
Whither shall we bend our way? 


Quick, dispatch thee, boy ; take heed 

That thou slack not of thy speed, 

Or with idle gossip greet 

The loit’rer thou mays’t chance to meet, 

Onward push, and look not back ; 

Let nought divert thee from the track. 
To Keri hie thee, lad, and say, 
Thither will we bend our way. 

Keri greeted, onward haste, 

Thy time will not admit of waste, 

With no vulgar message sent, 

On thy duty be intent: 

Dread our anger to excite, 

Lest our vengeance on thee light. 
Then announce that in our rounds, 
We visit next Arwistli’s bounds. 


Thy errand told, stay not long, 
Herald of a princely throng ; 
But onward still thy steps pursue, 
Ceredig’s contines in thy view, 
Thither with speed increasing go 
Swift as arrow from a bow: 
And to Penwedig tidings bear, 
Of our approach and visit there. 


Hence without delaying, boy, 

To toil familiar by employ; 

Scorn fatigue, and unsubdued 

Be thy painful march renewed ; 

Then with shout as hunter's loud, 

Publish this our message proud: 
That Meirion’s mountains shall detain 
The course of our convivial train. 


Quick proceed, the mountain crost, 
That not a moment may be lost ; 
Fast by the margins of the deep, 
Where storms eternal uproar keep. 
The road to shorten mend thy pace, 
Be thy speed contracting space ; 
And faithful to thy message, say 
We take Ardudwy in our way. 


No delaying, boy, push on, 

Ardudwy visited, be gone, 

Haste the region to survey 

Which Mervyn gloried erst to sway, 

To Nevyn go, inquire for Nest, 

And lodging there become her guest, 
By which untold it may be seen, 
That we are on our road to Lleyn. 

Messenger, set off again, 

Forerunner of our gallant train, 

Ilurry at our chief's command, 

Prince of liberal heart and hand: 

And as through Arvon winds thy way 

Armed knight, we charge thee stay, 
That having journeyed many a mile, 
We mean to visit Mona’s isle. 


The love of music among the Welsh and the 
beauty of their native melodies have long been 
known; and it is curious to find that among the 
ancient bards the same opinion which Shak- 
speare has expressed of the man “ who is not 
moved by concord of sweet sounds”’ was asserted. 
Thus sings one of them :— 


The man to whom the harp is dear, 
Who loves the sound of song and ode, 
Will cherish all that’s cherished there, 
Where angels hold their blest abode. 
But he who loves not tune or strain, 
Nature to him no love has given ; 
You'll see him while his days remain, 
Hateful at once to earth and heaven. 


The harp, strange as it may appear to us, 
had, toward the close of the twelfth century, a 








contest for ascendancy with the bagpipes! The 
feelings of the people, however, were so strongly 
enlisted on the side of the nobler instrument, 
that victory was soon gained in its favour. The 
great partiality of the Welsh for this instrument 
is noted by Giraldus :—who also alludes to their 
concerted music, or part-singing. 

During the thirteenth century many bards 
flourished, whose poems are still extant; and 
to this period, when the Welsh were engaged 
in many attempts to throw off the English yoke, 
Mr. Stephens refers the three mysterious poems 
attributed to Myrddin (Anglicé, Merlin), and 
which have been considered to refer to Druidism 
—the ‘Avallenau,’ the ‘ Hoianau,’ and the 
‘Gorddodau.’ At great length, and we think 
very successfully, Mr. Stephens shows that these 
were modern prophecies fictitiously attributed 
to Merlin, and circulated among the people 
about the time when Llywelyn ab Iorwerth 
was engaged in a fierce and successful struggle 
against the English marches, in the course of 
which he even captured Caerleon. Subsequently 
to his death, they were applied to his successors ; 
until Llywelyn ap Gruffydd’s death ‘ damped 
the ardour of the Cambrian poets,—who had no 
longer the exalted theme of national indepen- 
dence to give them inspiration.”’ 

The story of Edward the First’s massacre of 
the Welsh bards has obtained a wide currency, 
and by many it has been placed among the in- 
controvertible facts of English history. The 
story, however, appears to have been wholly 
without foundation: as Mr. Stephens clearly 
shows.— 

“ The belief that Edward massacred the bards on 
account of the great influence they possessed among 


| their countrymen, is founded on a statement by Sir 


John Wynne, of Gwedir, which runs as follows -— 
* This is the most ancient song (i.e. one of Rhys 
Goch of Eryri’s, a bard who flourished a.p. 1400,) 
T can find extant of my ancestors since Edward 
the I., who caused all our bards to be hanged by 
martial law, as stirrers of the people to sedition, 
whose example being followed by the Governors of 
Wales, until Henry the I1V.’s time, was the utter 
destruction of that sort of men; and sithence that 
kind of people were at some further liberty to sing, 
and to keep pedigrees as in ancient times they were 
wont; since which time we have light of antiquity 
by their songs, and writings.’This paragraph is ful! 
of mistakes. The poem of Rhys Goch is stated to 
be the most ancient after the time of Llewelyn; and 
yet I shall presently introduce the reader to several. 
* * The statement that Edward caused all the 
bards to be hanged, does not appear to be supported. 
by a single contemporary historian; and it is pro- 
bable that the worthy Baronet was led to form this 
conclusion from knowing that Edward had issued an 
edict against the bards. Aware of this fact, and not 
having met with many poems belonging to that 
period, he ranged the two facts as cause and effect, 
or rather as the major and minor premises of a syllo- 
gism, and inferred that all the bards had been 
hanged. The facts that all the poets were not 
hanged, that the poems are not so scarce as he fan- 
cied, and that the law issued by Edward ordains no 
such punishment, go very far to invalidate this con- 
clusion. In the introduction to the second chapter, 
I have enumerated the various laws passed by Ed- 
ward the I., Henry the IV., Henry the VIII., and 
Elizabeth, all of which were passed not to injure the 
orderly bards, but to protect them from the excesses of 
the wandering vagabonds who plundered the people 
by their demands for ‘Cymmortha.’ All these edicts 
are discriminative; the bardd teulu, and the prydydd, 
the men from whom we have received all our speci- 
mens of orthodox bardism are not censured at all; 
and the whole weight falls upon the idle and wan- 
dering portion. * * There are other mis-statements 
in this paragraph: The government of Edward was 
not as oppressive as is assumed; and intsead of 
being ‘ being followed in cruelty by the governors of 
Wales,’ those very governors were objects of regard. 
Oppressions there probably were, but Edward IT. 
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and Edward III. were not disliked by the Kymric 
chieftains ; and in the interval of eighty years 
between Sir Gruffydd Llwyd and Owain Glyndwr, 
we find no popular revolts among them. We all 
know that Davydd ab Gwilym wandered through the 
country whenever: it pleased him, from north to 
south ; neither his poems, nor those of any bard 
after Gwilym Ddu, contain any complaints; and the 
bards whom he names as having met, and contended 
against, could have had no dread of this law. Be- 
sides, the proclamation itself soon got to be a dead 
letter; the surviving bards make no allusion to it; 
and the fact that on Owain Glyndwr's revolting, 
Henry the IV. issued a new edict against the bards, 
proves that Edward’s. proclamation had long been 
forgotten. I cannot therefore trust either the logic, 
or the history of the patriotic Baronet, as regards 
this statement, which Carte has repeated, upon which 
Warrington has moralized, and which has inspired 
one of Gray’s finest odes.” 


The complete subjugation of Wales, however, 
naturally exerted a baneful influence on national 
song. ‘There were no longer the courts of the 
native princes, where the bards could offer their 
homage and receive the costly gifts which in 
earlier ages ever rewarded the grateful song ; 
and there was no longer the pleasing dream of 
Kymryc ascendancy to be indulged either by 


the bard or by the people to whom he sang. The | 


muse of Wales, however, was not totally silent; 


but “when war had given way to peace, and 


turbulence been kept in abeyance by the firm | 


hands of the English monarchs, the bards again 
resumed their calling, and sang in strains which, 
if less bold and animated, were superior in 
sweetness and polish to any their predecessors 
had produced.” 
of Wales we perceive an affectation of diction, 
and a multiplying of difficulties in rhyme, which 
strongly remind us both of the Troubadours 
and of the French poets who succeeded them, 
—whose “ virelays” and “ triolets’” often sur- 
prise us, not by their beauty, but by the singu- 
—_ artificial construction of the verse. Some 
of the Welsh poets must be exempted from this 
censure,—especially Davydd ab Gwilym, many 
of whose poems are remarkable for spirit and 
gracefulness. The following extract from his 
‘ Address to the Summer, requesting it to visit 
Glamorganshire with its choicest blessings,’ 
reads more like a modern poem than like one 
composed nearly five hundred years ago.— 


Thou summer! father of delight, 

With thy dense spray and thickets deep ; 

Gemmed monarch, with thy rapt’rous light, 

Rousing thy subject glens from sleep ! 

Proud has thy march of triumph been, 

Thou prophet, prince of forest green ! 

Artificer of wood and tree, 

Thou painter of unrivalled skill, 

Who ever scattered gems like thee, 

And gorgeous webs on park and hill ? 

Till vale and hall with radiant dyes, 

Became another Paradise! 

And thou hast sprinkled leaves and flow'rs 

And goodly chains of leafy bow'rs! 

And bade thy youthful warblers sing 

On oak and knoll the song of spring. 

And blackbird’s note of ecstasy 

Burst loudly from the woodbine tree, 

Till all the world is thronged with gladness 

Her multitudes.have done with sadness! 

O summer, do L ask in vain? 

Thus in thy glory wilt thou deign 

My messenger to be? 

Hence from the bowels of the land 

Of wild, wild Gwyneth to the strand 

Of fair Glamorgan—ocean’s band— 

Sweet margin of the sea! 

To dear Glamorgan, when we part, 

Oh, bear a thousand times my heart! 

My blessing give a thousand times, 

And crown with joy her glowing climes! 
* * * * 


Oh! lavish blossoms with thy hand 
O’er all the forests of the land. 

And let thy gifts like floods descending 
O’er every hill and glen be blending ; 
Let orchard, garden, vine express 

Thy fulness and thy fruitfulness, 

O’er all the land of beauty fling 

The costly traces of thy wing! 

And thus mid all thy radiant flowers 
Thy thick’ning leaves and glossy bowers, 
The poet's task shall be to glean 


In some of these later poets | 


Roses and flowers that softly bloom, 
(The jewels of the forest’s gloom !) 
And. trefoils wove in pavement green, 
With sad humility to grace 

His golden Ivor's resting place. 

Mr. Stephens concludes his work with a 
general criticism on the poems which have 
passed under review :—truly remarking, that, 
while the circumstances under which the bards 
sang were unfavourable to a high degree of 
| poetic excellence, their poems are yet (even the 
| most inferior of them) valuable for their illustra- 
| tion of manners, modes of thought, and points 
| of history which but for the bard would’ have 
been wholly lost. It is interesting, too, to per- 
ceive how, when the bard was no longer viewed 
as the mere appendage—though an important 
one—to the prince or the court, he rose: in 
theme and spirit,—and, no longer trammelled 
by hope of gifts or fear of displeasure, poured 
forth his numbers with a freedom and variety 
unknown before. When we bear in mind the 
period at which most of the poems comprised in 
this volume were written—a period antecedent 








| that they possess considerable merit. The work 


itself forms a welcome addition to the general 
| history of early literature. 

The second volume before us forms the com- 
pletion of that work to which we have frequently 
pointed the attention of our readers, The Mabi- 
nogion. The three short tales which it contains, 
though inferior to the preceding ones, are naively 
and spiritedly told; and to the second we should 
| be inclined to assign a rather high antiquity. The 
story of the dragons reads like an early version 
of the tale told by Nennius, and subsequently 
| by Geoffrey of Monmouth; and.the huge giant 
casting the company into a deep sleep, and then 
carrying off every vestige of the mighty feast, is 
a character belonging to very early fiction. The 
third tale, ‘ Taliesin,’ although of a later period, 
| has traits of extreme antiquity in parts,—and an 

orientalism, too, that is very striking. The suc- 
cessive transmigrations of Caridwen and Taliesin 
remind the reader, as Lady Charlotte Guest re- 
| marks, of the adventures of the second Calender 
in the ‘Arabian Nights’; and Taliesin’s subse- 


foster-child of Elphin, also. reminds us of eastern 
tales. 
incautiously boasts of the exceilence of his wife; 


the world,” sets out to visit her. Taliesin, fore- 
seeing his approach, causes the lady to change 
place with one of her maids, who is arrayed in 
her mistress’s apparel and jewels, and sits down 
to supper.— 

“ And afterwards she sat down to supper again the 
second time, and Rhun with her. Then Rhun began 
jesting with the maid, who still kept the semblance 
of her mistress. And verily this story shews that the 
maiden became so intoxicated, that she fell asleep; 
and the story relates that it was a powder that Rhun 
put into the drink, that made her'sleep so soundly 
that she never felt it when he cut from off her hand 
her little finger, whereon was the signet ring of 
Elphin, which he had sent to his wife as a token, a 
short time before. And Rhun returned to the king 
with the finger and the ring as a proof, to shew that 
he had cut it from off her hand, without her awaking 
from her sleep of intemperance. The king rejoiced 
greatly at these tidings, and he sent for his council- 
lors, to whom he told the whole story from the be+ 
ginning. And he caused Elphin to be brought out 
of his prison, and he chided him because of his 
boast. And he spake unto Elphin on this wise. 
‘ Elphin, be it known to thee beyond a doubt that it 
is but folly. for a man to trust in the virtues of his 
wife further than he can see her; and that thou 
mayest be certain of thy wife's vileness, behold her 
finger, with thy signet ring upon it, which was cut 
from her hand last night, while she slept the sleep of 
intoxication.’ Then thus spake Elphin. ‘ With 
thy leave, mighty king, I cannot deny my ring, for 





| to nearly all our English poets—we must allow | 


quent story, after he has been received as the | 
Elphin, at the court of his sovereign, | 


upon which “ Rhun,.the most graceless man in | 


it is known of many; but verily I assert 

that the finger around which it is, was never 

to the hand of my wife, for in truth and certainty 
there are three notable things pertaining to it, nor, 
of which ever belonged to any of my wife’s f Rone 
The first of the three is, that it is certain, we 
grace’s leave, that wheresoever my wife is at this 
sent hour, whether sitting, or standing, or lying di 
this ring would never remain upon her thumb whan 
you can plainly see that it was hard to draw it Ove 
the joint of the little finger of the hand whenee thi, 
was cut; the second. thing is, that my wife hag never 
let pass one Saturday since I have known her with. 
out paring her nails before going to bed, and You.cap 
see fully that the nail of this little finger has Rot 
been pared for a month. The third is, truly, that 
the hand whence this finger came was kneading e 
dough within three days before the finger was ey 
therefrom, and I can assure your goodness that my 
wife has never kneaded rye dough since my wife she 
has been.” ” 

Very nearly the same incidents occur in 
very ancient eastern tale. Elphin is sent back 
to prison ; and then Taliesin sets forth to liberate 
| him, and arrives at the king’s court.— 

“ And so, when the bards and the heralds came ty 
| cry largess and to proclaim the power of the king 
and his strength, at the moment that they passed by 
the corner whérein he was crouching, Taliesin pouted 
out his lips after them, and played ‘ Blerwm, blerwm; 
| with: his finger upon: his lips. Neither took they 
much notice of him as-they: went by, but. proceeded 
| forward till they came before the king, unto whom 
| they made their obeisance with their:bodies, as they 
were wont, without speaking a single word, but pout, 
| ing out their lips, and. making mouths at the king, 
| playing ‘ Blerwm, blerwm,’ upon their lips with ther 
| fingers, as they had seen the boy do elsewhere, This 
| sight caused the king to wonder and to deem within 
| himself that they were drunk with many liquonm 
Wherefore he commanded one of his lords, who 
| served at the board, to go to them and: desire them 
to collect their wits, and to consider where they stood, 
| and what it was fitting for them to do. And this lod 
| did so gladly. But they ceased not from their folly 
any more than before. Whereupon he sent to them 
| a second time, and a third; desiring them to go, forth 
from the hall. At the last the king ordered one of 
his squires to give a blow to the chief of them named 
| Heinin Vardd; and the squire took a broom, and 
| struck him on the head, so that he fell back in his 
| seat. ‘Then he arose and went on his knees, and 
besonght leave of the king’s grace to shew that this 
their fault was not through want of knowledge, 
neither through drunkenness, but. by the influence of 
some spirit that: was in the hall.” 
Taliesin upon this comes forward; when, a 
may be expected, he overcomes the twenty-forr 
bards, vindicates the honour of his foster-mother, 
and releases Elphin from prison. 

Lady Charlotte Guest concludes her interest- 
ing labours with a short Introduction :—from 
lit we give the following summary, in which we 
| fully agree.— 

“TT. That we have throughout Europe, at anearly 
period, a great body of literature, known as Med: 
| eval Romance, which, amidst much that. is wholly 
of Teutonic origin and character includes certan 
| well marked traces of an elder Celtic nucleus—IL 
| Proceeding backwards in time, we find in these 1- 
mances, their ornaments falling away at each step, 
existing towards the twelfth century, of simpler 
| structure, and with less encumbered Celtic features, 
in the works of Wace, and other Bards of the 
Langue d’Oil.__III: We find that Geoffrey of Mor 
mouth, Layamon, and other early British and Anglo- 
Saxon historians, and minstrels, on the one 
transmitted to Europe the rudiments of its after 
romance, much of which, on the other hand, they 
drew from Wales.—IV. Crossing into Wales we fini, 
in the Mabinogion, the evident counterpart of the 
Celtic portion of the continental romance, mixed up, 
indeed, with various reflex additions from beyond the 
border, but still containing ample internal evidence 
of a Welsh original. V. Looking at the connexia 
between divers of the more ancient Mabinogios; 
| and the topographical nomenclature of part of the 
| country, we find evidence of the great, though inde 
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of these tales, and of an origin, | the age of Goldsmith, with a wider knowledge | throughout the whole reading world and is become 


ae if not indigenous, is certainly derived from no of the sufferings of authorship and a keener | 2 household book in every hand. The secret of its 


nation, It was with a general belief in 

of these conclusions, that I commenced my 
Jabours, and Lend them with my impressions strongly | 
We + been well pleased with Mr. 
hens’s volume ; which, as affording an ex- | 
view of Welsh literature at the early | 
period to which it refers, will tend, we think, | 
tp familiarize the subject to the English reader, | 
To the importance, literary and historical, of 
he ful and valuable work of Lady Char- 
lotte Guest, we have on former occasions borne 
testimony. We now congratulate her on its 


completion:—and trust we may soon again meet 


her in those ancient fields where she has reaped 
so ample a harvest. 





life of Oliver Goldsmith. By Washington 


Irving. Murray. 
“Tygre are few writers,” says Mr. Irving in 
his opening paragraph, ‘‘for whom the reader 
feels such personal kindness as for Oliver Gold- 
gnith.” This seems to have been Mr. Irving's 
motive originally for entering on the task of 
peeoming Goldsmith's biographer. He had 
written, several years since, he tells us, a short 
sketch of the life,—and in the course of a re- 
vised edition of his collected works it was found 
necessary to insert the sketch. Mr. Irving 
was unwilling, however, to let so “ meagre”’ a 
rformance—to use his own word—pass from 
under his hands without further revision and 
gement: and the present life—forming a 
genlly volume of 400 pages—is the result of 
is subsequent labour in illustration of his 
favourite author. 

For the facts contained in his early sketch 
Mr. Irving was chiefly indebted, he tells us, 
“to the voluminous work of Mr. James Prior; 
who had collected and collated the most minute 
particulars of the poet’s history with unwearied 
research and scrupulous fidelity,”—“‘ but had 
rendered them,” as he, Mr. Irving, thought, “in 
aform too cumbrous and overlaid with details 
and disquisitions and matters uninteresting to 
the general reader.” There can be no doubt of 
this—however unpleasing the remark may be 
te Mr. Prior; for whose praiseworthy diligence 
as an author we entertain the highest esteem. 
It was Mr. Prior's own fault of arrangement 
and style that failed to secure him a monopoly 
of“copyright in the new facts which he had 
brought to light in Goldsmith's life. Had he 
written as well as either Mr. John Forster or 
Mr. Washington Irving, and grouped his matter 
with the same dexterity as they have—he would 
have had nothing to fear from after-writers of 
Goldsmith's life. My. Irving says in his 

jace.— 

“When I was about of late to revise my biogra- 
Phical sketch, preparatory to republication, a volume 
was put into my hands, recently given to the public 
by Mr. John Forster, of the Inner Temple, who, 
likewise availing himself of the labours of the inde- 

ble Prior, and of a few new lights since evolved, 
has produced a biography of the poet, executed with 
4 spint, a feeling, a grace and an eloquence, that 
leave nothing to be desired. Indeed, it would have 
presumption in me to undertake the subject 
after it had been thus felicitously treated, did I not 
stand committed by my previous sketch.” 
€ are not sorry, nor will Mr. Forster, we 
apprehend, be so, that Mr. Irving has revised 
his sketch. The two publications, though 
going over the same ground, are widely dis- 
similar, _There is a higher and more success- 
ful aim in Mr, Forster’s volume than in Mr. 
wing's. He vindicates the claims of genius 


| Irving’s. 
| between the two books consists in this,—that 





& more masterly pen,—and paints what he 
has called elsewhere “ that sorry and helpless 
mlerval between the patron and the public,” 


sympathy with the claims of intellectual labour. | 
The author by compulsion is better under- 
stood in Mr. Forster’s volume than in Mr. 
The great difference, however, 


Mr. Forster has mere of Goldsmith’s times and 
contemporaries, Mr. Irving has somewhat un- 
necessarily confined himself to the personal man. 

Mr. Irving does not pretend to have made a 
single discovery in Goldsmith's life: he only 
wishes to tell as pleasantly and briefly as he 
can all that is known about the poet—to bring 
the man before his readers in all his aspects and 
sufferings, from his cradle to his grave. His book 
owes all that it has of novelty and charm to style, 
reflection, apposite illustration and arrangement. 
The style is easy —though not without its 
Americanisms (“to loan small sums,” &c.)— 
the reflections are generally just and flow 
naturally from the subject—the arrangement is 
that of a picture wherein the leading incidents 
are shown in foreground situations and the 
minor and less attractive points are kept. well 
in the background. 

On Goldsmith’s first work, ‘ An Inquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe,’ 
we have the following just remarks.— 

“In the present day when the whole field of con- 
temporary literature is so widely surveyed and amply 
discussed, and when the current productions of every 
country are constantly collated and ably criticised, a 
treatise like that of Goldsmith would be considered 
as extremely limited and unsatisfactory; but at that 
time it possessed novelty in its views and wideness in 
its scope, and being imbued with a peculiar charm of 
style inseparable from the author, it commanded 
public attention and a profitable sale,” 

Langton and Beauclerc (known to the readers 
of Boswell) are thus pleasantly described.— 

“ Langton was ofa mild, contemplative, enthusiastic 
nature. When but eighteen years of age he was so 
delighted with reading Johnson's Rambler, that he 
came to London chiefly with a view to obtain an in- 
treduction tothe author. Boswell gives usan account 
of his first interview which took place in the morning. 
It is not often that the personal appearance of an 
author agrees with the preconceived ideas of his 
admirer. Langton, from perusing the writings of 
Johnson, expected to find him a decent, well dressed, 
in short a remarkably decorous philosopher. Instead 
of which, down from his bedchamber about noon, 
came, as newly risen, a large uncouth figure, with a 
little dark wig which scarcely covered his head, and 
his clothes hanging loose about him. But his con- 
versation was so rich, so animated, and so forcible, 
and his religious and political notions so congenial 
with those in which Langton had been educated, that 
he conceived for him that veneration and attachment 
which he ever preserved. Langton went to pursue 
his studies at Trinity College, Oxford, where John- 
son saw much of him during a visit which he paid to 
the University. He found him in close intimacy 
with Topham Beauclerc, a youth two years older 
than himself, very gay and dissipated, and wondered 
what sympathies cou!d draw two young men together 
of such opposite characters. On becoming acquainted 
with Beauclere he found that, rake though he was, 
he possessed an ardent love of literature, an acute 
understanding, polished wit, innate gentility and high 
aristocratic breeding. He was, moreover, the only 
son of Lord Sidney Beauclere and grandson of the | 
Duke of St. Alban’s, and was thought in some par- | 
ticulars to have a resemblance to Charles the Second. | 
These were high recommendations with Johnson, and | 
when the youth testified a profound respect for him | 
and an ardent admiration of his talents the conquest 
was complete, so that in a ‘short time,’ says Boswell, | 
‘the moral pious Johnson and the gay dissipated 
Beauclere were companions.’” 

‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ is sensibly and pret- 
tily characterized. 

“It is needless to expatiate upon the qualities ofa 
work which has thus passed from country to country, 
and language to language, until it is now known 





universal and enduring popularity is undoubtedly its 
truth to nature, but to nature of the most amiable 
kind; to nature such as Goldsmith saw it. The 
author, as we have occasionally shown in the course 
of this memoir, took his scenes and characters in this, 
as in his other writings, from originals in his own 
motley experience; but he has given them as seen 
through the medium of his own indulgent eye, and 
has set them forth with the colorings of his own good 
head and heart. Yet how contradictory it seems 
that this, one of the most delightful pictures of home 
and homefelt happiness should be drawn by a home- 
less man; that the most amiable picture of domestic 
virtue and all the endearments of the married state 
should be drawn by a bachelor, who had been severed 
from domestic life almost from boyhood; that one of 
the most tender, touching, and affecting appeals on 
behalf of female loveliness, should have been made 
by a man whose deficiency in all the graces of per- 
son and manner seemed to mark him out for a cynical 
disparager of the sex.” 

Mr. Irving is somewhat unnecessarily sur- 
prised at Johnson's remark that sixty guineas 
was no mean price for ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
Had he reflected for a moment on the price 
which Johnson was content to receive for his 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ he could scarcely have 
quarrelled with the observation. 

On Goldsmith’s love of dress. Mr. Irving 
observes as follows.— 

“This proneness to finery in dress, however, 
which Boswell and others of Goldsmith's contem- 
poraries, who did not understand the secret plies of 
his character, attributed to vanity, arose, we are con- 
vinced, from a widely different motive. It was from 
a painful idea of his own personal defects, which 
had been cruelly stamped upon his mind in his 
boyhood, by the sneers and jeers of his playmates, 
and had been ground deeper into it by rude speeches 
made to him in every step of his struggling career, 
until it had become a constant eause of awkwardness 
and embarrassment. This he had experienced the 
more sensibly since his reputation had elevated him 
into polite society; and he was constantly endeavour- 
ing by the aid of dress to acquire that personal 
acceptability, if we may use the phrase, which 
nature had denied him. If ever he betrayed a 
little self-comp'acency on first turning out in a new 
suit, it may, perhaps, have been because he felt as if 
he had achieved a triumph over his ugliness.” 

Of Goldsmith’s religion, our author thus 
speaks.— 

“Tt has been questioned whether he really had 
any religious feeling. Those who raise the question 
have never considered well his writings; his ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ and his pictures of the Village Pastor, 
present religion under its most endearing forms, and 
with a feeling that could only flow from the deep 
convictions of the heart. When his fair travelling 
companions at Paris urged him to read the Church 
Service on a Sunday, he replied that ‘he was not 
worthy to do it.’ He had seen in early life the 
sacred offices performed by his father and his 
brother, with a solemnity which had sanctified them 
in his memory; how could he presume to undertake 
such functions? His religion has been called in 
question by Johnson and by Boswell: he certainly 
had not the gloomy hypechondriaeal piety of the 
one, nor the babbling mouth-piety of the other; but 
the spirit of Christian charity breathed forth in his 
writings and illustrated in his conduct, give us 
reason to believe he had the indwelling religion of 
the soul.” 

Mr. Irving restores to Goldsmith a celebrated 
saying which has been frequently attributed to 
Talleyrand.— 

“It is singular, however, that Goldsmith, who 
thus in conversation could keep nothing to himself, 



























| should be the author of a maxim which would 


inculcate the most thorough dissimulation. ‘Men 
of the world,’ says he in one of the papers of the 
Bee, ‘ maintain that the true end of speech is not so 
much to express our wants as to conceal them.° 
How often is this quoted as one of the subtle remarks 
of the fine witted Talleyrand.” 

And we, in return, must restore to its rightful 
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author the merit of a couplet to be found in 
‘The Haunch of Venison :’— 

Such dainties to them their health it might hurt ; 

It’s like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. 
This (it has not, so far as we know, been ob- 
served before) is wholesale from Tom Brown :— 
“If your friend is in want don’t carry him to 
the Tavern, where you treat yourself as well as 
him, and entail a thirst and headache upon him 
next morning. To treat a poor wretch with a 
bottle of Burgundy, or fill his snuff-box, is like 
giving a pair of lace ruffles to a man that has never 
a shirt on his back. Put something into his 
pocket.” 

There are certain errorsin Mr. Irving’s work 
which he will do well to correct in a second edi- 
tion. Richardson, the novelist, was not a ‘‘ pub- 
lisher :”"—he was only a printer. ‘The Adven- 
turer’ was Hawkesworth’s, not Johnson’s (Mr. 
Irving classes it as Johnson’s, with the Rambler 
and the Idler). The College of Physicians is 
confounded with the College of Surgeons. Names 
like those of Warton, Steevens, Lyttelton are 
sadly, and for a literary man shamefully, mis- 
spelt. One questionable feature of the book is 
the captious depreciation of Boswell’s talents 
which runs throughout. Can Mr. Irving deny 
that there are passages in Boswell—owing all to 
his own power of bringing men and events and 
minute circumstances before the reader—which 
may match with anything in Fielding, Farquhar, 
or Sir Richard Steele? The readers of Boswell 
will readily recall numerous scenes in which 
the dramatis persone live and breathe. The 
dinner at Dilly’s with Wilkes—the dinner 
in Old Bond Street, where Goldsmith appeared 
in his bloom-coloured coat—and the account of 
the author's first introduction to Johnson, are 
not to be surpassed for a certain Hogarth-like 
painting in words. Let any reader who has 
a doubt of Boswell’s excellence in recording 
conversations dramatically (not like Spence, 
Pinkerton, and others who have collected dna) 
compare the former with Arthur Murphy, Sir 
John Hawkins, Mrs. Piozzi, or any of the nu- 
merous reporters of Johnson’s conversations. 
Surely the remark of Burke, that Johnson is a 
much greater man in Boswell’s book than in his 
own acknowledged writings, tells to the reputa- 
tion of the writer who made him appear so great. 
Mr. Irving might have remembered, too, that 
some of the pages in his own ‘ Goldsmith’ are 
lengthened and adulterated extracts from the 
glowing pages of Boswell. If Boswell viewed 
as a biographer is not an author of deserved 
reputation, letus ask what biographer is? Has 
Mason brought Gray before us—or Moore Lord 
Byron—or Lockhart Sir Walter Scott—with 
the same skill and fidelity as Johnson has been 
brought before us by his worshipper “ on this 
side idolatry’? But it is not Johnson alone 
to whom Boswell has introduced us :—the best, 
therefore the most lasting, memorials of Gold- 
smith’s life and literature have not been pre- 
served to us with half the reality with which 
Mr. Irving’s “literary magpie” and “ intrusive 
sycophant,” Boswell, has preserved them. 





Panthea: the Spirit of Nature. By Robert 
Hunt, Author of ‘The Poetry of Science,’ &c. 
Reeve & Co. 

Tus is a novel,—but very unlike what novels 

usually are. The object of the author is to show 

the difficulties which an inquiring mind has to 
encounter when searching for truth through the 
various systems of modern philosophy. 

Julian Altamont, the son of the Earl of Devon- 

port, is educated by a highly endowed man, a 

Mr. Cheverton,—who, besides being the clergy- 


man of the parish, has a profound and practical ! being his sister,—who, young and ardent, readily 
acquaintance with experimental science. His ! 
pupil eagerly follows him in his inquiries; and | 


| which the earth now presented. 





Lord | 
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soon equals his instructor in general knowledge, | the daughter of a wealthy baronet. She hy 
—though not in his power of applying it to the delighted in Julian’s intellectual acquiremen, 
elucidation of great natural phenomena. In and endeavoured to make herself worthy of hig 
the vicinity of Altamont Hall lives Laon Al-| by application to the same studies, But her 
phage, a philosopher of most eccentric genius. simple belief in the doctrines of revealed religion 
He possesses an extensive knowledge of all| prevents her from following him in his m stic 
sciences, but entertains peculiar views of Na- wanderings. These two intellectual bein 
ture’s God as distinguished from the Creator | therefore become estranged. The Earl of De. 
revealed by Holy Writ. £Itgiva, the charming | vonport, anxious that his son should enter the 
daughter of Laon, shares her father’s views; | political world, removes his family to London: 
and believes that she can detect the Spirit of | where Julian meets with all the great thinkers 
Nature in actual being as it pervades the beau- | with which this metropolis abounds. But he ig 
ties of creation. Lord Julian frequently visits | soon disgusted with their want of earnestness ana 
the cottage of this mystic pair; and his youthful | with their attachment to conventional modes of 
imaginative mind also becomes affected with philosophy. We let the author describe these 
their delusions. Laon and his daughter having | meetings In his own way.— 
all the faith of a Swedenborg in their heavenly | “He saw the astronomer penetrating space, oq. 
visions, believe in their frequent communications | ‘@loguing the stars, delineating nebula, watchi 
with Panthea, the Spirit of Nature. By their | movelnenes and pertarnations which told so tra} 
: erg ae: - | that gravitation was a fact; and he felt the litt} 
power Lord Julian is thrown into a mesmeric| 5 | 7) as compared with the vast pl, ness 
trance, and in that state has a vision of the | % am % compared with the vast planctary space, 
ores 4 — ‘1:1, .., | and the high power and superior destiny of that 
mystery. Panthea exhibits the world while yet | imprisoned mind which could pierce so far into th 
in chaos, and shows him the nature of the powers | mysterious purposes of the Infinite. With the 4 
at work to render it fit for life. The lower | logist he passed back into the arcana of time, mo 
forms of life are created, perform their functions | he learned, from studying the ages which preceded 
on the earth, and then pass away. At last comes | the appearance of maa, the briefness of human crea 
what has been aptly called by an eminent geo- | tion—the existence of his race being but as a drop 
logist “the age of reptiles:”—which we will | of water taken from an unmeasured sea—he grew 
introduce in the author’s own words.— | proud of that power which permitted him to see 
“There was a sublimity spread over the features _ mace 7 een = oa andl to dacowe 
) "seni Aiggrelisceene that slowly the old earth would pass away, and a 
‘ F : : new creation rise in beauty from its ruins. With the 
had arisen from the ocean, and wide continents were | experimental philosopher he heard of the effects of 
spread out like the shattered ruins of a fairer land. the known physical forces. Light was tortured 
den in'oee ieancty. Ten tas eeenasigeed | ee Ee eee 
lands volcanic fires were belched forth, and dark and | > = mel — - in h a 
heavy vapours floated over the vast waters. From ‘1 Seed a sai See ee - — = 
the mountain ranges similar convulsions were visible “agen ge age Be — apr dge om 
ee — >| he watched its phenomena with close attention, 
and torrents of burning ashes were spread over the hoping to discover its mystery; and a host of me. 
far extending valleys. Wide plains were broken up | chanical effects due to these forces combined in 
like a billowy sea by the earthquake strugglings of | action, or to agencies which had not yet been de- 
the giant mass,—and hi ge clefts were formed across | tected, were daily brought before him.” Yet he let 
hem, through which er of laa poured the the natal power, feating there wa «gu 
J grand ang ple cata eyond, which he could not penetrate, and he sighed 
strophes were seen numerous varieties of animal | for the companionship of Laon Elphage. The 
life; and all bore some analogy to the physical con- | chemist exhibited to him the elementary bodies and 
ditions of the disturbed abode. Heat and chemical | their combinations with each other; analyzed natural 
forces, unchecked by any bonds, in the wildness of | productions, and by synthetic experiments tested 
their energies, exerted their transmuting powers on | many of the great truths of his science. The laws 
the inorganic creation,—and the organic world was | of combination, displaying the universal harmony of 
formed in strength to resist the destructive agency of | the creation, and the influences of physical powers 
these mighty influences, and created to the enjoy-| on chemical constitution, powerfully solicited his 
ment of violent appetites. Huge frog-like monsters | attention. He bewildered himself amidst the multi- 
moved sluggishly, or with convulsive efforts, over the | farious compounds of the organic chemist; combining 
wide swamps; rapacious Saurians came up from the | and re-combining oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
foaming rivers, and contested, with the inhabitants of | carbon in every possible manner, without arriving ai 
| any law of combination which is not shown by every 


the land, the right to the smaller animals with which | 

it teemed. Savage was the warfare, and long the | single case of cheniical aftinity. The chemist, how- 
strife between those monstrous creatures. From the ever, taught him the great truth that the Divine 
cavernous recesses of the mountains,—in the vast | Creator, so far from expending His creative power 
abysms which, from their exceeding depth and dark- | on this wonderful world, has left us evidence that 
ness, appeared to extend to the earth’s centre,—was | numberless new forms of matter could be created 
heard the wild bellowings of rapacious amphibia, and | fram the same elements by any expression of His 
the cries of anguish from their struggling victims. | will, With the naturalist he ran over the mineral, 
Bird-like reptiles floated over the rioting sea, and | vegetable, and the animal kingdoms. The beautiful 
flapped their leathern wings against the crags of the | dependence of one upon the other was explained to 
mighty precipices, which were the barriers of the | him, and he saw that the rude grain of sand, by 
continents and islands. Ravening fishes darted like | nature's wonderful transmutation, passed into the 
lightning through the waters, flashing back the sun’s | elaborate organisms of the vegetable world, and 
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rays ina thousand sparkles from their hard and scaly | became a portion of the delicate mechanism of the 
anna eI IH — — — = — — — 
7 2 “ats “ § shelis, Noated.) which exist between vegetable and animal life. 
in security. Julian had viewed the earth in the wild | leaves and the lungs, the bark and the skin, the 
agony of a maddening energy;—this was gradually | wood and the arteries, the root and the intestines, 
exhausted, and all things passed like a vision before he discovered presented many remarkable analogies. 
his eyes into the quiet of universal sleep.” | Again, he saw in every tree an assemblage of indi- 
This dream, or mesmeric trance, realizes to | Yidual energies bound by one common bond, as we 
Julian's vivid fancy the idea of Panthea:—and | find classes of men and ome eine, Se 
he adopts the peculiar notions of Laon and his a a indiviins he beck 
. ! . y y j 
daughter. The exact sciences are no longer | COMUINC® DOU: ee ee 
the favourite objects of his study. His days a the round of modern science, and with much ap 
§ § . ays | . - H Hy 
passed in a dreamy idleness: his only for jee: sect Se Gonetee Oe ae Se Se ree 
’ J questions which were at this time revolving m 
- WF a ¢ Cie th philosophic mind of Europe. He could not, how 
accepts the mysticism of his thoughts. Lord | ever, slake his thirst at any of the fountains which 
Julian has long been engaged to Eudora Spencer, ! were opened to him. He spoke of all men ef scien? 
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our cause is the cause of our fathers! On their 
banners was inscribed the glorious words, “ Liberty 
or Death.” Be their motto ours. Citizens, ‘ Liberty 
or Death!’ In an instant, as Pujol covered his 


head, every man sprang upon his feet, and the soul- | 


whispering words of Liberty or Death resounded far 
and wide.” 


| 
Apropos of this great social contest Capt. | 


Chamier falls foul of both parties. 
edifying to hear an Englishman instruct the 


It is quite | 


heroes of the barricades how they might have | 


beaten General Cavaignac — and General 
Cavaignac how he ought to have crushed the 
heroes of the barricades. After the chain of 
events has been followed up to the last link, in 
our author’s peculiar style, he adds a chapter 
or two of moralizings on the wretchedness of 
republics and the splendour of courts. From 
this part of the “ Review” we must quote a 
dozen lines.— 

“In vain we read that the manufacturer has 

resumed his usual occupations—that the workmen 
in Paris are in full employment—that the harvest 
is plentiful—that the discussions in the National 
Assembly are carried on in comparative tranquillity, 
and with some dignity—that the customs increase— 
the year 1850 provided for, and no danger to the 
exchequer contemplated. There is still the low 
murmur everywhere ; there is still the ridicule of 
the Government,—the change from the republican 
Citoyen to the monarchical Monsieur.” 
Could Cormenin himself have written any- 
thing more perfect in the way of critical bathos? 
Capt. Chamier’s gravity is more amusing than 
*Timon’s’ wit. 





The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
Vol. I. 
(Second Notice.] 
Ir was not likely that the rejection of Southey’s 
communication to ‘ The Trifler’ should allay his 
desire to appear in print. Shortly after the 


disappointment, we find him aiding in the 


conduct of a periodical. This was called ‘The 
Flagellant’— and its life was nine numbers 
long. In the ninth, Southey wielded the lash 
against corporal punishment; to the displea- 
sure of Dr. Vincent, the extinction of the 
Miscellany, and the expulsion of the satirist 
from Westminster School. 

Probably this step, resented and represented 
as a piece of official persecution, may have con- 
firmed in the busy and petulant young poet 
that Republican energy which for awhile bore 
in his life and writings a crop of such odd and 
bitter fruit. From first to last, indeed, the spring 
of many of Southey’s opinions appears to have 
been largely tempered and distempered by per- 
sonal feeling. Among his virtues generosity to 
antagonists was totally left out. He seemed to 
consider it a sacred privilege to smite “hip and 
thigh” those who disagreed with him—to ascribe 
tothem evil motives,—to pillory them with sting- 
ing nicknames,—to deprive them, so faras invec- 
tive had power, of human form and proportion. 
But how shall we avoid being diverted by the 
world-weariness, the diatribes against aristocra- 
tic insolence, &c., contained in the letters written 
subsequently to Southey’s expulsion from 
Westminster — when we recollect how, after 
having been thus “sad as night, of very petu- 
lance,” he could subsequently set himself to rail 
and preach down a school as Satanic, because 
of its opposition and despair?—If, however, 
our idea of Southey’s character be in anywise 
just, the often-cited tergiversations of the Pan- 


| friends : 


Be this as it may, in those early days he 
appears to have found a positive comfort in 
opposition. When he entered Balliol College, 
Oxford, it was with a fixed idea of non-con- 
formity. In those days it was the fashion for 
students to wear powder; but it was a pleasure 
to Southey to put the college barber to the door, 
—and to dine “in hall’’ wearing “his long hair, 
which curled beautifully, in its primitive state.” 

The events of Southey’s college life are prin- 
cipally told in letters to the writer’s familiar 
of which a single specimen will 


| suftice.— 





tisocratist,— the rancorous Toryism of the writer | 


to Mr. Smith of Norwich, — and the orthodox 
anathema of Lord Byron and his works—so far 


from being inconsistencies, were necessary and | paper, with green ribbon.” 


** Ledbury, Hertfordshire, Easter Sunday, 1793. 

“ Had I, my dear Collins, the pen of Rousseau, I 
would attempt to describe the various scenes which 
have presented themselves to me, and the various 
emotions occasioned by them. On Wednesday 
morning, about eight o’clock, we sallied forth, My 
travelling equipage consisted .of my diary, writing- 
book, pen, ink, silk handkerchief, and Milton’s De- 
fence. Wereached Woodstock to breakfast, where 
I was delighted with reading the Nottingham address 
for peace. Perhaps you will call it stupidity which 
made me pass the very walls of Blenheim without 
turning from the road to behold the ducal palace: 
perhaps it was so; but it was the stupidity of a demo- 
cratic philosopher who had appointed a day in sum- 
mer for the purpose. Eversham Abbey detained 
me some time: it was here where Edward defeated 
and slew Simon de Montfort. Often did I wish for 
your pencil, for never did I behold so beautiful a 
pile of ruins. I have seen the Abbeys of Battle and 
Malmsbury, but this isa complete specimen of the 
simple Gothic : a tower, quite complete, fronts the 
church, whose roof is drooping down, and admits 
through the chasm the streaming light,—the high 
pointed window frames, where the high grass waves 
to the lonely breeze,—and that beautiful moss, which 
at once ornaments and carpets the monastic pile, 
rapt me to other years. I recalled the savage sons 
of superstition, I heard the deep toned mass and the 
chaunted prayer for those that fell in fight; but fancy 
soon recurred to a more enchanting scene,—‘ The 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green and his Daughter’: 
you know how intimately connected with this now 
mouldering scene that ballad is. Over this abbey 
I could detain you, Collins, for ever,—so many, so 
various, are the reveries it caused. We reached 
Worcester to dinner the second day Here we 
staid three days; and I rode with Mr. Severn to 
Kidderminster with intent to breakfast at , but 
all the family were out. We returned by Bewdley; 
there is an old mansion, once Lord Herbert’s, now 
mouldering away, in so romantica situation, that I soon 
lost myself in dreams of days of yore,—the tapestried 
room—the listed fight—the vassal-filled hall—the 
hospitable fire—the old baron and his young daughter; 
—these formed a most delightful day-dream. How 
horrid it is to wake into common life from these 
scenes! at a moment when you are transported to 
happier times to descend to realities! Could these 
visions last for ever! Yesterday we walked twenty- 
five miles over Malvern Hills to Ledbury, to Seward’s 
brothers; here I am before breakfast, and how soon 
to be interrupted I know not. Believe me, I shall 
return reluctantly to Oxford; these last ten days 
seem like years to look back—so crowded with differ- 
ent pictures. ... . This peripatetic philosophy pleases 
me more and more; the twenty-six miles I walked 
yesterday neither fatigued me then nor now. Who, 
in the name of common sense, would travel stewed 
in a leathern box when they have legs, and those 
none of the shortest, fit for use? What scene can 
be more calculated to expand the soul than the sight 
of nature in all her loveliest works? We must walk 
over Scotland; it will be an adventure to delight 
us all the remainder of our lives: we will wander 
over the hills of Morvern, and mark the driving blast 
perchance bestrodden by the spirit of Ossian.”’ 


It was during this period that ‘ Joan of Arc’ 
was planned, perfected, and ‘ bound in marble 
The letter which 


natural actions to one so complacent in self- | immediately follows that announcing the com- 
assertion, so restless in activity as he :—at once | pletion of this epic exhibits a state of versifying 


so weak in reason and so eager in the convic- 
tions of the moment. 


| 


industry and preparation worth {perpetuating 
as among the curiosities of literature.— 





a CNov, 17 

“T have accomplished a most atom = y= 
scribing all my verses that appear worth the trou 
except letters; of these I took one list,—another 
my pile of stuff and nonsense,—and a third of =~} 
I have burnt and lost; upon an average 10,099 
verses are burnt and lost, the same number ; 
served, and 15,000 worthless.” we 
; Southey did not speak contemptuously of 
Improvisation, as was shown in our last, with 
out having the right so to do. “Many of hie 
earlier letters,” says a note, “are written in 
verse :—often on four sides of folio paper.” 

It was in his twentieth year that the author 
of ‘Joan of Arc’ made acquaintance with 
Coleridge. The two had not been long ac- 
quainted when they fraternized in that dream 
of American emigration which has endure 
longer in the world’s recollection than possibl 
most other castles in the air spun by dream 
and democratic poets. For, a “castle in the 
air” and nothing more or less, was Pantisoc 
—the “sinews” of its promoters coda 
The funds to carry out their project were to 
arise out of the depths of the ocean, or to be 
found lying ready in ingots among the brush 
of the Transatlantic wilderness, But, what 
mattered it? There is, with some, a time of 
life and opinion—and this is often mistaken for 
the most earnest period of a man’s career } 
those who protest against all analysis of enthr- 
siasm—when one dream is as good as another, 
The first letter from Coleridge to Southey, though 
not treating of America “and golden joys,” is 
worth citing as characteristic of both the writer 
and the person addressed.— 

“Mr. Coleridge quitted Oxford for a pedestrian 
tour in Wales; and from Gloucester he writes his 
first letter to my father: —‘ You are averse,’ he 
says, ‘to gratitudinarian flourishes, else would I talk 
about hospitality, attention, &c. &c.; however, as 
must not thank you, I will thank my stars, Verily, 
Southey, I like not Oxford, nor the inhabitants of it. 
I would say thou art a nightingale among owls; but 
thou art so songless and heavy towards night that! 
will rather liken thee to the matin lark, thy nest isin 
a blighted cornfield, where the sleepy poppy nods its 
red-cowled head, and the weak-eyed mole plies his 
dark work; but thy soaring is even unto heaven, 
Or let me add (for my appetite for similes is truly 
canine at this moment), that as the Italian nobles 
their new-fashioned doors, so thou dost make the 
adamantine gate of Democracy turn on its golden 
hinges to most sweet music.” 

We must give another epistle, from the same 
correspondent, in which the Great Mystery (0r 
call it, rather, the Great Discovery) is rap- 
turously dwelt upon. Practically, the party 
seem to have made small preparation for de- 
parture, beyond “a linen coat,” which Southey 
bespoke; adding, in the succinct style of old 
drama,—“ 'tis destined for much service.” » It 
may be added, that when the month for em- 
barkation was fixed, an inquiry was addressed 
to Thomas Southey, the midshipman, by his 
brother,—revealing foresight in the article of 
“ blue trousers,” which were to be the working 
winter dress of the votaries of ‘ Pantisocracy 
and Aspheteism.” But of ways and meals 
there is hardly a word. The following is Cae- 
ridge’s letter.— 

“From London Mr. Coleridge returned to Car- 
bridge, and writes from thence, immediately on his 
arrival, full of enthusiasm for the grand plan:— 
‘Since I quitted this room what and how important 
events have been evolved! America! Southey! 
Miss Fricker ! ... Pantisocracy ! Oh! I shall hare 
such a scheme of it! My head, my heart are ad 
alive. I have drawn up my arguments in battle 
array: they shall have the dactitian excellence 
the mathematician, with the enthusiasm of the poe 
The head shall be the mass; the heart, the fey 
spirit that fills, informs, and agitates the whde 
And then in large letters, in all the zeal of Par 
tisocratic fraternity, he exclaims, —‘Suap #5 
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re s my Broruer! !’ and, descending 

wit Wp les emphatical caligraphy, * am longing 

to be with you: make Edith my sister. Surely, 

Southey, we shall be frendotatoi meta frendous— | 
most friendly where all are friends. She must, | 
therefore, be more emphatically my sister... .| 
C_—, the most excellent, the most Pantisocratic of 
aristocrats, has been laughing at me. Up Larose, | 
terrible in reasoning. He fled from me, because ‘he 

would not answer for his own sanity, sitting so near a 

madman of genius.” He told me that the strength | 
of my imagination had intoxicated my reason, and | 
thai the acuteness of my reason had given a directing | 
influence to my imagination. Four months ago the | 
remark would not have been more elegant than just: 

now it is nothing.’” . in 

Another preparation for the expedition, 
which was to set forth in March, was com- | 
pleted in the October. of the preceding year— | 
1794. This was “a very beautiful sonnet” (so 
Southey styles it) written on the occasion, by 
Favell. Other stars than that of Poetry shone 
less auspiciously. Our readers have not already 
forgotten Miss Tyler's anti-matrimonial pre-| 
judices; in deference to which Southey’s en- | 

gement to Miss Fricker, which shortly fol- | 
ae his making friendship with Coleridge, 
had to be concealed. One unlucky day, 
however, the scheme connubial and the scheme 
colonial ‘oozed out;’”’ and the lady (in this, 
again, bearing a ‘por oe resemblance to Miss 
Betsey Trotwood ) “ declared,” to quote Southey, | 
“that she will never see my face again, or open 
a letter of my writing.” The eccentric spin- 
ster, it is added, kept her word:—“the aunt | 
and nephew never met again.” | 

Before January 1795 arrived, the bubble was 
ina state of solution. We find Southey apolo- 
gizing to correspondents for long silence, tran- 
scribing his ‘ Pauper’s Funeral,’ and enumerating | 
the eight songs which he could sing. In Feb- 
ruary, something like a parting outbreak of | 
Pantisocratic importance and conceit may be 
found (together with the plan of a magazine) 
in a letter to Mr. Bedford.— 

“Would to God, (says Southey), that we agreed | 
insentiment! for then you could enter into the! 
feelings of my heart, and hold me still dearer in | 
yourown. There is the strangest mixture of cloud | 
and of sunshine! an outcast in the world! an ad- 
venturer! living by his wits! yet happy in the full 
conviction of rectitude, in integrity, and in the 
affection of a mild and lovely woman: at once the | 
object of hatred and admiration : wondered at by all; | 
hated by the aristocrats; the very oracle of my own | 


Is it possible to avoid transcribing such arro- | 
gant bombast as the above without glancing at 
the scorn which its writer’s vial would have 
poured forth had he lived to deal with the politics 
of Madame Dudevant and the economics of M. 
Cabet, expressed in phraseology little more 


magnificent than his own? And should not the 
comparison of the two pictures lead us to less 
amazement at the effervescences of our contem- 
— and more hope of their future sanity? 

ttle of the Southey who penned the above letter 
remained to the Southey who wrote the ‘ Life of 

esley,’ save his moral purity and his self-ad- 
miration. The latter, indeed, endured to the 
end, “T have this conviction,” said he at a 
later period, “that, die when I may, my me- 
Mory is one of those which will smell sweet and 
— in the dust.” 

t having dwelt upon the above passage 
of Southey’s career as ax full of reed ae = 
are bound no less emphatically to insist that, 

ving ceased to dream, his determination to 
share'in the work of every-day life became at 
ance honourably apparent ;—and this, let us| 

d, was steadily maintained till the moment at | 
which disease (the fatigue of an over-wrought | 
)arrested the labour. Disappointed of the 
‘of the wilderness, the young Poet applied | 





| ceased with the existence of his faculties. 


for occupation to the newspaper offices of Lon- 
don,—delivered a course of historical lectures 
at Bristol, 2 propos of which he says, that his 
“company is sought by all who love good re- 
publicans and odd characters,”—contributed to 
‘ The Citizen,’ — made acquaintance with Mr. 
Cottle, whose friendship provided the means of 
publication for ‘Joan of Arc,’ — commenced 
‘ Madoc,’ which he resolved to make “ the pillar 
of his reputation,””—and contemplated a tragedy 
on astory which, apparently, was as strong (not 
to say Satanic) in its subject:as the ‘ Manfreds’ 
and ‘Cencis’ which in after years he flagellated 
so canonically.— 

“Tt is my intention to write a tragedy; the sub- 
ject from the Observer,—the Portuguese accused 
before the Inquisition of incest and murder. Read 
the story.” 

About this time, too, Southey’s journey to 
Spain and Portugal took place. His uncle, the 
Rev. Herbert Hill, Chaplain to the British 
Factory at Lisbon, who had defrayed the ex- 
penses of his education and was disappointed in 
the hope that he would enter the Church, pro- 
posed a visit of a few months to the Peninsula; 
it being understood that on Southey’s return to 
England he was to “qualify himself for the legal 
profession.” How one half of this plan was 
“* dispersed in empty air” is, happily, known to 
the loversof letters;—the first was accomplished. 
But before Southey started— 

“On the 14th of November 1795, he was united at 
Radclift church, Bristol, to Edith Fricker. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony they parted. My mother 
wore her wedding-ring hung round her neck, and 
preserved her maiden name until the report of the 
marriage had spread abroad.” 

The letters from the Peninsula are barren 
of entertainment.—On Southey’s return to 
England in 1796 he “ buckled to’’ the serious 
business of life; and fairly entered upon the 
career of hard literary labour and private 
domestic virtue which, as has been said, only 
Here 
may be introduced a trait of character insisted 
upon by his biographer, and a phase of opinion 
revealed in confession by himself. 

“Tn all his early difficulties (as well as through 
life) he never contracted a single debt he was unable 
promptly to discharge, or allowed himself a single 
personal comfort beyond his means, which, never 
abundant, had been, and were for many years, greatly 
straitened; and from them, narrow as they were, he 
had already begun to give that assistance to other 
members of his family which he continued to do until 
his latest years. * * 

“ May 27, 1796. 
* * * * x 

“ Poor Lovel! Iam in hopes of raising some- 
thing for his widow by publishing his best pieces, if 
only enough to buy her a harpsichord The 
poems will make a five-shilling volume, which I 
preface, and to which I shall prefix an epistle to Mary 
Lovel. Will you procure me some subscribers? . . . 
Many a melancholy reflection obtrudes. What I 
am doing for him you, Bedford, may one day per- 
form forme. Howshort my path in life may be He 
only knows who assigned it; I must be only anxious 
to discharge it well. How does time mellow down 
our opinions! Little of that ardent‘enthusiasm which 
so lately fevered my whole character remains. I 
have contracted my sphere of action within the little 
circle of my own friends,.and even my wishes 
seldom stray beyond it. A little candle will give 
light enough to a moderately-sized room; place it in 
a church, it will only ‘teach light to counterfeit a 
gloom; and in the street the first wind extinguishes 
it. Do you understand this, or shall I send you to 
Quarles’ Emblems ?” 

Fewer literary persons and topics figure in this 
portion of Southey’s biography than we had 
hoped or expected. A line in praise of ‘Anna 
St. Ives,’ as a book “ of consummate wisdom,”’ 
and another in abuse of “the ‘ Pucelle’ of the 
detestable Voltaire,”—a list of literary plans,— 





aceount of an annuity of 160/. a-year, which 
for some years was ministered to him by Mr. 
C.W.W.Wynn, a college friend, in fulfilment of 
a college promise,—a word or two concernin 
“Mary Hayes,” who wrote a novel calle 
‘Emma Courtenay,’ and who is commemorated 
as an “agreeable woman and a Godwinite,”— 
and a more warrantable admiration of Mrs. Wol- 
stonecraft’s charming letters from Sweden and 
Norway,—such are the principal memorabilia 
belonging to the period during which Southey 
sojourned in London to study the law. He 
never took kindly either to “ Babylon” or to 
his profession ; and in 1797 he escaped from 
both, for “good and all.” The close of the 
first volume leaves him a resident at Martin 
Hall, Westbury.—By way of a drollery, we will 
appendically add to our rapid sketch of the 
young Poet’s proceedings one of the few comi- 
calities which the book contains. It was col- 
lected by Southey’s self; and is beyond the 
reach of “art’”’ to improve.— 
Hereford, August 15, 1798. 

“My dear Wynn,—You will, I think, be some- 
what amused at this copy of a note from a west- 
country farmer’s daughter: it is genuine I assure 
FOU fm 
’ * Dear Miss,—The energy of the Races prompts me to 
assure you that my request is forbidden ; the idea of which 
Ihad awkwardly nourished, notwithstanding my propensity 
to reserve. Mr. T. will be there; let me with confidence 
assure you that him and brothers will be very happy to 


meet you and brothers. Us girls cannot go for reasons; the 
attention of the cows claims our assistance in the evening. 


A Unalterably yours.’ 
Is it not admirable 2” 

We trust that the portions of the biography 
which are to come will be richer in anecdote 
and interest. 





Sir Edward Graham ; or, Railway Speculators. 
By Catharine Sinclair, Author of ‘ The Jour- 
ney of Life,’ &c. 3 vols. Longman & Co. 

Some years ago Miss Sinclair committed a 

novel which was prefaced by a brisk attack 

on her contemporaries for the use of exag- 
gerated incidents, in which (said the scoldin 

Lady) they took a most unwholesome and sinful 

delight. After such a prelude, who would have 

expected, in a story put forth to teach tale- 
tellers healthier fashions, to encounter a lady’s- 
maid who, to avenge herself on a rival or false 
lover (we forget which), puts poison in a ‘suet 
or plum-pudding, after the cold-blooded fashion 
of the Brinvilliers of Bremen who wore four- 
teen pairs of stays? Yet, to such an amiable 
and every-day creature Miss Sinclair then 
treated us.— Years have not withered our 
novelist’s greenness neither sweetened her 
acidity : as little have they ripened her theory 
and practice into anything resembling con- 
sistency—for, lo! in the preamble to ‘Sir Ed- 
ward Graham,’ the Lady—like Mause Head- 
rigg — again mounts her pulpit. “Loud and 
sore’ does she skirl against “ lamentable” 
modern “ fictions, in which the hero is fit only 
to appear in Bow Street, while the heroine, to 
correspond, has scarcely sufficient virtue and 
respectability for Vauxhall.”’ Sweetly does she 
promise her dose of manna after all this shower 
of Marah-waters, in the form of “a pleasing, 
unexaggerated sketch of cheerful manners an 

amiable motive, of home duties and agreeable 
occupations.’ We naturally enough felt alittle 
afraid, as ‘‘the screed of doctrine” was again 
launched at our ill-doing novelists; ‘‘ Hope re- 
viving,” however,—as opera-queens sing in 
their last bravuras—under the influence of so 
charming a prospect as the above. But we might 
have economized our hopes, for any real con- 
trast or comfort afforded by ‘ Sir Edward Gra- 
ham.’ Miss Sinclair is Miss Sinclair still—un- 
refined, conceited and extravagant; exhibiting 

a certain sharp and incessant cleverness m 
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dialogue which might do honour to a pair of | 


players at snip-snap, but which sounds awkward 
and uncouth in a novel of genteel society and 
manners; spicing “the home duties” of her good 
pattern-folks by liberal admixtures of quizzing 
and of practical jokes in which they delight to 
discomfit the evil and the worldly; and all 
the while in character and incident out-doing 
the Bow Street and Vauxhall novelists whom 
she would fain, her preface assures us, suppress 
by mandate of the Lord Chamberlain.’ This last 
charge it behoves us to prove: which will be best 
done by tracing out a few of the incidents 
through which our self-elected schoolmistress 
leads one character—the principal character in 
her book—Lady Graham, the second wife of 
Sir Edward Graham. 

This Sir Edward Graham —a _ charming, 
virtuous, middle-aged man, belonging to an 
enlightened and united family, and the pro- 
prietor of sundry most delightful and dutiful 
children — naturally falls in love with, and 
marries, a foolish, tawdry, elderly young lady— 
not clear of suspected levity, and whose family 
connexions are objectionably grasping and 
rakish,—merely because she flatters him in a 
strain the absurdity of which would penetrate 
even a Master Shallow's dull brain. Almost 
ere the honeymoon is over, the bride casts off 
the mask. Exit the Angel,—enter the Harpy. 
Lady Graham insults her mother-in-law— 
hectors her step-children—drops hints from 
which a baby might discover that she is nearly 
as far gone as Lady Bertie and Bellair in 
railway gambling,—and scarcely conceals her 
maintenance of an intimate and mysterious 
connexion with Sir Fitzroy Percival, a dis- 
creditable relative whom she has been enjoined 
to “‘cut” by marital authority. The above 
exposition of “cheerful manners and amiable 
motives’ is astounding enough,—but it is merely 
the preamble to the play. Sir Fitzroy, the 
wicked, has been for awhile guardian to a 
young Lord Edenthorpe—who is desirably rich, 
but preternaturally shy. Here are two points 
on which so clever a plotter, taking his stand, 
hopes Archimedes-like to move the world. 
Were Lord Edenthorpe suppressed, Sir Fitzroy 
would inherit the estates: accordingly, on 
account of the aforesaid shyness Lord Eden- 
thorpe is to be proved a madman,—and as a 
madman he is to be subjected to rigorous 
medical treatment by a hired physician. In 
plain English, he is to be bled immoderately— 
till he cannot rally. This murderous plan is 
concocted in the midst of a large party, in- 
eluding Sir Edward Graham and sundry other 
keen-eyed and virtuous folks, assembled in 
Lord Edenthorpe’s own house. The rooms 
are prepared for the murder with extra locks, 
staples and bars beforehand, “ under the noses’’ 
of observant guests; while Lady Graham, 
almost in the presence of her suspicious hus- 
‘and, is warned that if she ‘’peaches” or 
refuses to abet Sir Fitzroy—it will be worse for 
her. All goes smoothly :— guests depart, — 
doctors, keepers, lancets, &c. are brought in,— 
Lord Edenthorpe is seized in broad daylight, 
without his atioe, his valet, his three footmen, 
his grooms, his woodmen, his gardeners, and 
his gamekeepers, not to speak of his female 
servants, saying a word or striking a blow. He 
is dragged into the prison in his own house, 
whence he is never to come out alive,—and the 
bleedings have begun, — when Sir Fitzroy’s 
daughter, thinking the case getting rather too 
surgical and serious for tastes polite, denounces 
her father and recalls Lord Edenthorpe’s fidus 
Achates. He sets everything right in the twink- 
ling of an eye:—sweeps out the mad-doctor 
—and, not to hurt the young lady’s filial affec- 
tions, allows the matter to be hushed up, and 





the murderer to depart with all his grisly train 
unquestioned and unprosecuted ! 

Breathe a moment, ye honest readers who, 
like Miss Sinclair, scorn Bow Street and Vaux- 
hall in fiction :—for there is a catastrophe coming 
which ‘“out-catastrophes this catastrophe!” 
Lady Graham goes up to town,—and after her 
Sir Fitzroy. She appears much vexed by gnaw- 
ing cares. Her unscrupulous cousin and she 
wink unutterable menaces and terrors at each 
other in the Park—until easy Sir Edward grows 
gently uneasy: but not so unquiet as to be 
incapable of horror and consternation when 
the coup de grace comes. Sundry Railway 
bubbles burst, one summer morning. Lady 
Graham reads the paper—screams, and falls 
on the floor in a fit of deliquium. Her rail- 
way speculations, undertaken at the instance 
and by the connivance of precious Sir Fitzroy, 
her broker, come to light :—which is strange 
of things that have never been in the dark! 
Her husband is ruined, and greatly astonished : 
—subsequently sweetly resigned.—“ Her hus- 
band!” says a voice at the door— no such 
thing;’’-—and behold, there enters Sir Edward 
Graham’s brother, who has posted up from 
Scotland with the pleasing fact in his carpet- 
bag, that Lady Graham’s real unfeigned hus- 
band (as the gardener’s wife put it) is in truth 
not Sir Edward in the least—but Lord Eden- 
thorpe’s guondam guardian, the stock-jobbing 
murderous Sir Fitzroy,—that the “ guilty pair” 
had been privately married years ago, and 
finding matrimony a bad speculation, had agreed 
to separate and go again to service—like gentry 


of the second table—sinking the fact of the lady 


| 


| 
| 


| 





having once “ changed her condition”’ lest it 
should prove an obstacle in the way of her 
settling in a genteel family.—O Bow Street! 
O Vauxhall! We have to thank Miss Sinclair 
for teaching us those words. Tell us, honest 
reader, are we not justified in applying the 
Lady’s exclamations to the Lady’s own book of 
virtue and beauty?—Can too strong an epithet 
be applied to such a “pleasing, unexaggerated 
sketch of cheerful manners, amiable motives, 
and agreeable occupations’’ as this? 

For epithet or application, however, it is pro- 
bable that Miss Sinclair will care little. ‘Five 
thousand copies,”’ boastsshe in her preface, have 
already been sold of her ‘ Holiday House,’— 
the child’s book to which ‘ Sir Edward Graham’ 
is a grown-up sequel; and she obviously 
expects a no less triumphant circulation for 
her anti-police-office-and-tea-garden fiction the 
criminal and coarse quality of which we have 
here exposed. But it is rarely that distaste and 
disapproval have been more actively stirred in 
us than by this bad book after such a canting 
preface ; and we trust, therefore, that our protest 
against it is plain and convincing enough to 
reach “ the meanest capacity.” 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. ]|—FELIX SCMMERLY begs leave to an- 
nounce that the series of ART-MANUFACTURES, ori- 
ginated by him, will not be continued under his superin- 
tendence, and that his interest in all Works of that series 
has entirely ceased. 

(ADVERTISEMENT. ]— Winding-up of Joint-Stock Companies. 
—The RAILWAY CHRONICLE, JOINT-STOCK COM- 
PANIES’ JOURNAL of this day, in addition to the usual 
Railway Intelligence, contains proceedings before the 
Masters in the Great Western Railway of Bengal; Great 
Western, Southern and Eastern Counties; Northern and 
Southern Connecting; Tring, Reading, and Basingstoke ; 
and Worcester, Warwick and Rugby Railway Companies ;— 
India and Australia Mail Steam-packet Company; the 
Patent Elastic Pavement (Kamptulicon) Company ; and the 
Wesleyan Newspaper Association. The Appointments for 
the ensuing week of the Masters, and the Rules and Orders 
issued, with a corrected and enlarged List of Companies to 
be wound up. The appeals to the Court of Chancery in 
disputed points are also reported. This new feature is of 
the highest interest to all parties concerned —See the com- 
mendation in the Times of Thursday, Nov. 13, and the 
Daily News of yesterday. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. tion 0 
Tue letter of P.S.W. in the number of th - 
Atheneum for October 27 has called attention he 
to one of the many points in the evidence given one 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Public c ve 
Libraries which are open to objection. The * - 
statements to which that Committee has given fam ‘i 
> : - 
currency, and which have obtained an unusually ny 
large circulation by means of the public press, have ihear 
received a degree of credit which some researches | ther 
have been led to make have induced me to believe fess 
they are far from deserving. The subject is one of mn 
such extensive public interest, that I hope you will rw 
allow me to trespass on a portion of your valuable visite 
space for the purpose of bringing before the public the well 
facts on which this opinion is founded. Sered 
One of the most prominent features of the Blue 1847 
Book in question is the series of maps of the pria- eh. 
cipal cities of Europe, in which it is professed to show ont 
the number and position of the different Libraries in taave 
each. In this series the map of Paris is made to their 
exhibit nine “ Libraries strictly public” and fifteen pai 
“ Libraries partially public,” while the corresponding spect 
map of London shows four Libraries only of an mend 
kind. A contrast so startling would, if it really wubje 
existed, be nothing less than a national disgrace; but Mr 
how is the result produced ? Simply by inserting tion 
in the map of Paris a number of institutions to which of tl 
exact counterparts exist in our own metropolis, and aie 
by omitting those counterparts in the map of Lon- all « 
don. Thus, he | 
F . i don Map w 
In the Paris Map we find— But in padre 8, si that 
The Town Library. The City or Guildhall Yan * a 
. . The Linnean Society’sL. Is 
eee History Museum { The Geological Society's L bt 
F The Zoological Society's L. 
seen Me 
Institute I The Royal Society's L. =e, 
The Institute L. {the Antiquarian Society's L. in | 
Tht : The L. of University College. ive 
TheUniversity or Sorbonne L.{ The L. of King’s Coleg ” 
. .. of the House r 
The Chamber of Deputies L. = tra 
P i ies of the Inns of n 
The Law Libraries. ee be 
- he College of Sur- 
The School of Medicine L. ge . Dr 
The Luxembourg L. The L. of the House of Loris tro 
&c. &c. &e. bli 
Nay, among the numerous omissions of the Lon- be 
don list, whose name is Legion, we find, or rather he 
we miss, the Library of the East India Company, an 
which contains, in addition to an extensive collection Sal 
of printed books, the most valuable assemblage of m 
Sanscrit manuscripts in Europe, and the stores of wi 
which are thrown open with a liberality sometime ce 
more bountiful than considerate to every native and * 
foreign scholar. The reason why these libraries have 2 
been omitted it is not easy to perceive. The maps have : 
been, it appears, supplied by Mr. Edward Edwards : 
of the British Museum, the first and most pear b 
witness before the Committee; and if we take 4 
own definition of a public library as given eas - 
first page of the evidence, many of these estabis® 
ments ought to be inserted,—if we take his own ap : 
cation of that definition in other cases, not = ; 
but many more. The term public, as applied | D 
libraries, he defines as “‘ embracing first of all libranes # 
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d oe | next “such libraries as are made 
to the public in a greater or less degree.” 
The first class clearly comprises the Libraries of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons; the second those 
of the East India Company, of the College of Sur- 
ns, and, if the words are taken in a liberal sense, 
most of those of the Societies. Nay, when Mr. Ed- 
yards comes to enumerate the public libraries of the 
United States of America, he gives his definition 
guch a liberal construction as to include all the sub- 
scription, mercantile and apprentice libraries. On 
the same principle he ought to include in his London 
jist the London Library in St. James's Square, the 
Law Library in Chancery Lane, the libraries of the 
London, the Royal and the Russell Institutions; 
and the numerous libraries of the clubs and of the 
mechanics’ institutes. There is no doubt that with 
such an accession to our numbers, the Parisians 
would be at the bottom of the poll. 

The degree of accessibility in our own public 
libraries and in those of the Continent is a point not 
alwavs easy to ascertain. The Committee appears 
to have been content to derive its principal informa- 
tion on that head from the assertions or conjec- 
tures of Mr. Edwards,—which can hardly be said to 
rest on sufficient experience. He telis us in his 
answer to Question 9, that he has not “seen any 
libraries out of this country and France,”—and in 
his answer to Question 3362, relating to the libra- 
ries of the Continent, he says, “I am not myself 
familiar with many libraries out of France,” which 
“wust evidently be the case if to be familiar with a 
livary it is necessary to have seen it. One of the 
other witnesses before the Committee, Mr. Henry 
Stevens, is in a different position; for he says, in 
answer to Question 1489, “I have paid much atten- 
tion to the economy of public libraries. Having 
visited the principal public libraries of England, as 


well as those of Paris, Berlin, Munich, Stuttgard, | 
i=) > 


Strasburg, Dresden, Géttingen and Hanover, in 
1847, with a view chiefly of acquainting myself 
with the details of their various systems, I re- 
tumed to America,—and, in 1848, during my 
travels, examined most of the principal libraries and 
their respective systems.” Of this witness, how- 
ever, the Committee asked no questions at all re- 
specting the libraries on the Continent. The state- 
ments of such of the other witnesses as touch on the 
subject come into frequent collision with those of 
Mr. Edwards. Mr. Edwardsin his answer to Ques- 
tion 43 mentions “the National Library, the Library 
of the Institute,” and some other Parisian establish- 
ments as “all lending libraries,” adding—“ they are 
all open unrestrictedly;” and in his map of Paris 
he places the Library of the Institute among those 
that are public without limitation, M. Libri, who 
is a member of the Institute, says of that library (in 
his letter at page 121*) that “admittance is only 
obtained on introduction by an Academician.” Dr. 
Meyer, the German secretary to Prince Albert, says 
in general, “that all the information Mr, Edwards 
gives about German libraries is quite correct” ;—but, 
nevertheless, when he comes to particulars, con- 
tradicts the greater part of it. If there is one thing 
on which Mr. Edwards is more positive than another, 
itis that the German libraries are “ freely accessible.” 
Dr. Meyer states (Answer 2136)—“ At first an in- 
‘troduction to the person connected with the esta- 
blishment is always required.” On the question 
being put—“ Does that rule obtain universally ?”°. 
“he replies, “In all those libraries which I know”; 
and follows it up with many observations to the 
‘same effect. Mr. Edwards, while he maintains with 
much vigour the accessibility of German libraries 
Which he has never seen, is very severe on the inac- 
cessibility of some British libraries of which he also 
speaks from mere report. He is asked, in Question 
284, if it has not been stated in an official return 
With regard to the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh 
that, “It is for all practical purposes a public 
library, and is the most accessible of all the great 
Tibraries in the United Kingdom. Any person of a 

ent appearance is allowed to consult books.” 
He replies, “ It is so stated; I believe the fact would 

4 great novelty to any person in Edinburgh. I 
have heard several persons express their astonish- 
ment that such a return should be made.” The 
‘Matement is not very novel;.as one to precisely the 


the Advocates’ Library in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
published in 1833,—and in Dr. Browne's article on 
Libraries in the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, published in 1842 (an article, strange as 
it may appear, quoted by Mr. Edwards at page 262, 
of this very Blue Book, as an authority on the sub- 
ject of this very Advocates’ Library). What is still 
more to the purpose, it is subsequently confirmed by 
a witness before this Committee who has at least 
good opportunities for knowing the truth, being the 
Solicitor-General for Scotland. He says (1443) “ I 
never heard of a case of an order being required for 
a stranger. In the case of a person of reputable 
appearance it would never be thought of.”—“* Though 
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the library is the property of the Advocates, prac- 
tically it is the property of the public, for there is 
no library in Great Britain where the access given 
to the public generally is more liberal than in the 
Advocates’ Library.” 

The grand result of Mr. Edwards's investigations 
on the subject,—which is one, he informs the Com- 
mittee, to which he has turned his attention at 
intervals “during many years past,” and on which 
he has published several times,—is embodied in a 
map of Europe, in which the different States are | 
shaded according to the number and extent of the | 
libraries they contain. In this map Great Britain | 
and Holland exhibit in conjunction the blackest and | 
most disgraceful mass of shade, being a degree worse | 
than Russia and Portugal,—which are themselves a | 
degree blacker than Spain. There is also a curious 
calculation (Question 195), which, being of the 
limits easily compressible into a newspaper paragraph, 
has had, I believe, the honour of making the tour 
of the kingdom, and by which we are taught that 
the inhabitant of Munich has thirty-one times as 
many opportunities of access to public libraries as 
the inhabitant of London: a circumstance which, if 
true, would hardly tend to confirm the theory that 
the civilization ofa nation bears a definite proportion, 
or indeed any proportion at all, to the number of 
books it possesses on the shelves of public libraries. 
The map and calculations are both based on an 
elaborate paper, also by Mr. Edwards, printed in 
the Appendix under the title of ‘An Approximative 
View of the principal Public Libraries of Europe 
and the United States of America.’ This document 
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is one of the most conspicuous features of the Blue 
| Book on libraries, and the one that has been oftenest 
referred to by its analysts. It appears, at first 
sight, to be drawn up with great care, and presents 
a most imposing array of “facts and figures,”"—which 
may be deemed the more likely to stand the test of 
| investigation that this is not the first occasion of their 
| being presented tothe public. The ‘Approximative 
| View’ was read before the Statistical Society, and 
| printed in their Journal for August 1848, in almost 
precisely the same state in which it now figures as an 
Appendix to the Report ; and the Parliamentary 
Committee has only the honour of introducing to 
the public the second edition. The first point of | 
information supplied in a tabular shape in this 
‘ Approximative View,’ which contains a list of 330 
places where libraries are established, arranged in 
alphabetical order, is that of the States in which 
these places are situated. It may be deemed a 
pardonable blunder that the city of Mentz is assigned 
to Hesse Cassel instead of Hesse Darmstadt, but 
it is somewhat singular that Mr. Edwards did not 
detect in time for his second edition that the famous 
Convent of Alcobaga in Portugal is not, as he repre- 
sents it, situated in Spain,—and that Vich in Cata- 
lonia belongs to Spain, not, as he represents, to 
France. The errors in his next branch of informa- 
tion, the date at which the libraries were founded, 
are still more serious—or rather still more ludicrous 
—for we find it stated in both editions, with the most 
perfect gravity, that “the oldest of the great libraries 
of printed books is probably that of Vienna, which 
dates from 1440,”—when most of his readers pro- 
bably remember what Mr. Edwards, with his frequent 
publications on the subject, has so unaccountably 
forgotten, that the earliest printed book with a date 
was issued in 1457, and the earliest without one pro- 
bably not more than seven years previously. It is, 
however, in the figures which follow,—representing, 
first, the population of the towns; next, the number 











of books in the public libraries they contain, both in 


1836 and in 1848; and, lastly, the number of manu- 
scripts in 1848 — that the main intcreet of the 
‘View’ consists; for on these, as has been already 
remarked, are based the representations which have 
obtained such currency of the extraordinary com- 
parative deficiency of public libraries in England. 
To guarantee the authenticity of these figures, Mr. 
Edwards in almost every case refers, at the bottom of 
the page, to the authority from which he takes them; 
—and here let our examination commence. 

Some years ago, Mr. Editor, I happened to take 
some interest in the question which has been often 
mooted of the number of volumes in the Royal 
Library of Copenhagen,—which, as Balbi informs 
us, has been variously stated at from 100,000 to 
500,000. I pushed my researches far enough to 
ascertain that it was not merely the world without 



































| the walls of the library, but the world within, that 


disagreed as to the amount of its treasures. In 1825, 
Dr. Werlauff, the head librarian of the establishment, 
published a monograph on the subject, and a very 
instructive one, ‘ Historiske Efterretninger om det 
store Kongelige Bibliothek’ (Copenhagen, 1 vol. 
8vo.) In a foot-note, at page 304 (I beg pardon for 


| these minutia, but they are necessary), he speaks of 


the number of books as “ about 300,000,"—adding, 
“as it is given in Molbech’s ‘ Efterretninger,’ page 
22, and in his ‘ Memoir of Moldenhauer,’ page 40.” 

After some further remarks as to the numbers not 
necessary to be quoted, he observes, “ All these 
statements of numbers must, as in the case of many 
other great libraries, be considered as unsettled ; it 
will not be possible to ascertain the definite magni- 
tude until the Catalogue of subjects is completed ; in 
the mean time the writer believes that, on the whole, 
it is nearer 400,000 than 300,000 volumes.’’ So far 
Werlauff, in 1825. In 1844 appeared a second 
edition of his book, and as in the mean time the 
Catalogue which he mentions had been nearly, not 
quite, completed, I examined his pages with much 
interest, to see how the knot was untied. Alas! I 
found at page 291, the old note of the first edition 
repeated, but in a truncated shape, terminating with 
the sentence before that which I have quoted, be- 
ginning, “ All these statements.” Thus the second 
edition of the history of the great library of Copen- 
hagen, written by its principal librarian, was found 
to contain not only no statement of the then number 
of its volumes, but no estimate even of their proba- 
ble amount, though in the first edition such an esti- 
mate had been given, and since the first edition 
there had been an opportunity of counting the books. 
The conclusion arrived at by myself, and all to whom 
I mentioned the facts, was that there was “some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark ;” that the 
volumes on being counted were found, as they have 
been found in other cases, to be strikingly inferior in 
numbers to what even the librarians had estimated, 
and that it had therefore been thought best to say 
nothing about the matter. 

Such being the position of affairs, it may be sup- 
posed that I was not a little astonished to find Mr. 
Edwards stating, in his ‘ Approximative View,’ that 
the number of volumes in the Copenhagen library in 
1848, was 412,000, and referring for his main authority 
at the bottom of the page to ‘‘ Werlauff's Historiske 
Efterretninger om det store Kongelige Bibliothek, 
&c. (2nd edition) pp. 338, sqq.:” I blamed my own 
negligence for such an oversight and recurred to the 
volume: but though I found at page 338, and those 
which follow, a history of the library from 1823 to 
1843, I did not succeed, nor have I succeeded yet, in 
discovering the passage which Mr. Edwards so luckily 
hit upon. Both editions of Werlauff are in the 
Library of the British Museum, and I shall feel 
particularly obliged to any gentleman who will favour 
me with an exact reference (as Mr. Edwards's is 
somewhat vague) to the passage referred to. 

The subject of authorities is so important that I 
will, with your permission, pursue it a little further. 
One of the most startling circumstances that the 
map of the libraries of Europe brings to our notice, 
is that of the inferiority of Great Britain to Por- 
tugal, and this even with the library of Alcobaca 
taken away from Portugal, as has already been men- 
tioned, and transferred to Spain. For this same 
Alcobaca Mr. Edwards refers to Haenel’s “ Cata- 
logi librorum manuscriptorum,” without mentioning 
in what part; but I find a notice of it in column 1013 
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of that work, where it figures among the libraries of 
* Lusitania.” Haenel says it contains from 20,000 to 
25,000 volumes; Mr. Edwards takes, without quali- 
fication, the larger number. Haenel gives 1823 as 
the date of his examination of the collection, Mr. 
Edwards assigns that of 1836 as the date of his esti- 
mate. Mr. Edwards probably thought the date of 
little consequence; but, in fact, in 1836 the library 
in question had ceased to exist in Aleobaga, having 
been carried off to Lisbon, as two of his authorities, 
Heine and Wittich, would have informed him.—To 
proceed. The next Portuguese library is Coimbra. 
Mr. Edwards gives the number of volumes in 1848 
as 38,000, with a note of interrogation, and refers 
exclusively to Heine. “ Berichte tiber seine littera- 
rische Reise in Spanien, in Serapeum, vii. 193200 
(1846), and viii. 81—95 (1847).” The only mention 
of Portugal in Heine’s instructive tour occurs at 
pages 198 and 199 of the Serapeum for 1846, that 
valuable periodical to which, with all its faults, every 
student of bibliography stands so much indebted. 
Heine commences his observations on the subject by 
remarking—“ There are three public libraries in Por- 
tugal, namely, those of Lisbon, Oporto, and Evora; 
a fourth is intended to be established at Braga; they 
are mostly formed out of the former convent libra- 
ries.” He afterwards mentions the University Li- 
brary of Coimbra, but says not a syllable as to the 
number of volumes there. Heine is again referred 
to by Mr. Edwards as the exclusive authority for the 
number of volumes in two of the other libraries, — 
Evora, which is stated, still with an interrogation, 
at 40,000, and Oporto, which is given at 60,000, 
What Heine really says is as follows: ‘* The library 
of Oporto possesses about 60,000 volumes, and 2,000 
manuscripts, the most important of which came from 
the Monastery of Santa Cruz at Coimbra, and from 
Tibaens. Like those of Alcobaga, they date from the 
close of the 11th century, the number of codices on 
vellum may be from 150 to 200. The library of Evora 
is of less importance, though the number of volumes 
may be as high as in Oporto.” It will be observed 
that Mr. Edwards is correct in his citation as to 
Oporto, and this is the first as it will be found to 
be the last time that he is correct in his citations 
as to the libraries of Portugal. With Evora he is 
wrong to the extent of 20,000 volumes. For Lisbon 
he drops Heine and refers to a new authority— 
“ Wittich, Bibliotheken Portugals in Zimmermann’s 
Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumswissenschaft (1840), pp. 
721, seq.,” and adds “many of the libraries described 
by Balbi (Essai Statistique sur le Royaume de Por- 
tugal, ii. 83, seq.) as existing in Lisbon in 1822, 
are certainly not now in existence.” The National 
Library at Lishon is then stated at 80,000 volumes, 
St. Vincent’s Seminary Library at 18,000, both on 
Wittich’s authority only, and no other libraries 
appear in the ‘ Approximative View.’ Wittich, in the 
place referred to, mentions six libraries in and near 
Lisbon. The two near it are that of the Palace of 
the Ajuda, consisting of manuscripts only, the printed 
books having been taken to Brazil and left there 
(where by-the-bye they now constitute the public 
library of Rio de Janeiro amounting, -says the 
Minerva Braziliense No. 6, to more than 72,000 
volumes—and if so, the largest collection in America) 
and that:of the former Convent das Necessidades, 
at Belem, comprising about 30,000 volumes. The 
four within Lisbon are—ist, That in the Royal 
Palace, in connexion with which no number of 
volumes is mentioned ; 2nd, That in the palace of 
the Cortes, also with no number mentioned ; 3rd, 
one, estimated at 30,000 volumes, in the former con- 
vent called Da Nossa Senhora de Jesus, which also | 
contains the library of the Academy of Sciences; 
4th, That in the Convent of St. Francisco da 
Cidade. “This,” says Wittich, “is the principal 
library of Portugal, and the chief depét of the works 
collected from the eonvents on their dissolution. 
The number of books is stated at 300,000, printed 
and manuscript.” If this is the collection which 
Mr. Edwards wishes to indicate by the name of 
the “ National Library” it will be seen that, so far 
from having taken his numbers from Mr. Wittich, to 
whom he refers for them, the two statements differ to 
the extent of 220,000 volumes. Mr. Wittich, more- 
over, says nothing of the library of St. Vincent’s 
Seminary which Mr. Edwards quotes him for; and 
Mr. Edwards says nothing of the five other. libra- 





again referred to for the only two remaining Portu- 
guese libraries in Mr. Edwards's catalogue, Mafra 
and Tibaens, as certifying that each of them contains 
20,000 volumes, the former positively, and the latter 
one would suppose dubiously, for the number is 
followed by a note of interrogation. Of Mafra Mr. 
Wittich does give the information that the con- 
ventual library is still left there, and that it comprises 
a great quantity of rubbish, but he says nothing 
as to numbers. Of Tibaens he makes no men- 
tion whatever. Tibaens, however, was a conventual 
collection, and he informs us that of all that class 
of libraries Mafra only was left undisturbed, while 
Heine, as we have seen in a passage already quoted, 
speaks of Oporto as enriched by the spoils of 
Tibaens. So ends this at the same time deficient 
and redundant catalogue of the libraries of Portugal. 

These results of the verification of citations appear 
to me so startling that I wish to add no remark at 
present, except that as all the books I have quoted 
are in the Library of the British Museum, it is easy 
for any one, who feels so disposed, to verify what I 
have advanced, and to form his judgment accord- 
ingly. Should you permit me to follow up the sub- 
ject in your columns, I have much more of the same 
and of other kinds to mention in the ‘ Approxi- 
mative View.’ 

Before laying down the pen I cannot resist the 
temptation to point out a singular instance of the 
sagacity and learning of Mr. Wittich, which chanced 
to turn up in the course of these investigations. In 
his account of the Library of St. Francisco da Cidade, 
he mentions as a curiosity that deserves attention, a 
“fragment of the Epistles of Cicero ad Familiares, 
printed on vellum,” of which he says “I do not 
know if it has ever been collated. It is the oldest 
book printed in Portugal], and bears date MccccLVI1U. 
The first book concludes with the following verses: — 

** Primus in Adriaca formis impressit enis 
Urbe libros Spira genitus de stirpe Joannes.” 
&e. &c. &e, 

Risum teneatis, amici? Would it have been be- 
lieved possible, without actual proof, that a German 
scholar, travelling abroad to enlighten the natives on 
the subject of the classics, should have taken for an 
unknown curiosity and the first book printed in Por- 
tugal, one of the best known books in the world, 
and universally famous for being, as the very lines 
he quotes record, the first book printed in Venice? 

TI am, &c. VERIFICATOR. 





SIR JAMES ROSS'S EXPEDITION. 


Tue following portion of some rough notes of the 
proceedings of this Expedition, in search of Sir John 
Franklin, has been published by the Morning Herald_— 

The last accounts from the Expedition were from Upper- 
navick, vid the Danish Consul. The ships started thence 
on the 20th of July, and worked up along the east coast, 
opposite Melville Monument, in Melville Bay, long 75° 35’, 
when they crossed over to the middle sea, and finally got 
through it, August 19. They then ran down to Pond’s Bay, 
the western coast of Baffin’s Bay, the settlement of the 
natives, and where the whalers annually visit, and arrived 
there on the 22nd of August. No one landed here, but the 
ships coasting along as far as Possession Mount, reached 
there on the 26th; and Lieut. M‘Clure and the surgeon of 
the Investigator went ashore. Here they accidentally dis- 
covered, under a cairn or beacon, a bottle left by Parry, 
bearing an inscription, ‘Hecla and Griper,’ of which they 
took possession, erected another cairn, and deposited a 
copper cylinder, with information of the objects of the 
Expedition. The ships then proceeded towards Cape York, 
up Barrow’s Straits, on the western shore, where all was 
clear water, no ice whatever being visible. At Cape York a 
beacon and flag-staff were erected, and cylinders deposited. 
From this place ice was seen, extending right across Prince 
Regent’s Inlet; consequently the ships stood towards the 
north, for Cape Fellfoot, upon the north shore of Barrow’s 
Straits; early in September, and on the 7th of that month, 
stood across to Leopold, the place of rendezvous; and 
here getting entungled in the ice, were swept past the 
island, but subsequently got free and entered Port Leopold, 
a spacious harbour, with excellent groundings and deep 
water, on the 11th of September, 1848. Here were imme- 
diately deposited three months’ provisions for each ship, on 
shore at Whaler’s Point, at the entrance of the harbour. 
The harbour at that time was perfectly clear of ice. 

The provisions were deposited with all despatch, under 
the impression that the Expedition would start the next 
morning; but on the 12th from the significant appearance 
of the young ice setting in very sharp, and the probabilit 
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of being frozen in at a more disadvantageous position, Sir 
James Ross was induced to delay his departure, and 
ultimately to make this anchorage his winter quarters, 
this being the most eligible point of departure in the 
ensuing spring. In the course of a few days Sir James’s 
predictions were verified; the harbour continued to freeze 
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of ice setting in from the inlet or Ba: ear), Diesen, travelled 
harbour was found to be most commodions —— This cust a 
good depth of water and sandy bottom. ‘The ics" fm ol Not 
fectly flat and frozen over with as plain a = r 
Serpentine in January. The ships were moened ab 8 
each other, about 200 yards apart. As soon as a + 
frozen in, they were housed over from the forecastie’, us 
mizen-mast, and the anchors were weighed and dou wit hea? 
The crews then commenced building a wall of show ie 30 
feet high from one ship to the other, to facilitate — post te 
cation ; and the next thing was the erecting of an jas + cou 
tory for each ship for magnetic observations, The + fy 
composed entirely of snow, with plates of ice for r end He 6 
dows. They were six feet high inside, and built of a sapediti 
bricks one foot thick and two feet long, cut out an oa coas 
cutlass and well squared and trimmed; these little ho . ond the 
displaying tasteful, varied, and in some instances fan — ot bee 
forms of architecture. The wall of communication =e ance of 
great attention, from the accumulation of snow, Thea any ship: 
was not seen from the 9th of November until the ree poh sea 
February from the ship, but from the top of a hill, NE ception 
Cape Leopold, a sight was caught of him so early as the A fatigu 
26th of January. During the long evenings, from October with Dr 
till May, schools were formed along the midship part of the days, 3! 
lower decks, which were well attended by the young men, knocked 
who were instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic on ty W 
board the Enterprise by the clerk; and a youngster from boldly u 
Greenwich School, named Grunsell, second class Volunteer, an atter 
taught the pupils navigation. Many of the scholars made levelled 
great progress in their studies during the six m Lieut. } 
Ample time was allowed to the crews of both ships to meet tleman 
each other; and games of foot-ball and other exercises seratehe 
relieved the monotony which surrounded them. and the 
During the whole of that dreary winter the Only other a most | 
living animals seen were the white foxes. These were Dot his reti 
allowed to be shot, but as many were taken alive as could The fat 
be trapped, and about forty were then sent away with of Caps 
copper collars round their necks, upon which was stamped turned, 
the names of the ships and the localities of the depots of provisi 
provisions, &c. As it was well known that these foxes The 
travel an immense distance, this measure was resorted to Investi 
with the view of making them the possible medium of the we 
acquainting the missing parties with the means taken fer Tived a 
their relief and succour. The foxes were caught in a barrel Fury, 
converted into a door-trap; and to show the intensity of Ross's 
the cold it may be stated that the poor little animals, in was er 
endeavouring to escape, often attempted to gnaw the iren Lieut. 
bars, when in many cases their tongues adhered to the iron who w 
and were frozen off, when they were killed from motives of remair 
humanity. The foxes were facetiously denominated “ Two- distan 
penny Postmen.” The thermometer at this time was about conter 
15° below zero; but the Sylvester stove apparatus, which gunpo 
answered admirably well, always kept the lower decks at a On | 
temperature of between 55 and 60 degrees. invali¢ 
Christmas-day and New Year’s-day were kept asseasons of weeks, 
fun and jollity. Double allowance of spirits and provisions party 
were served out, and every one fared sumptuously, The time f 
health of the Queen was drunk with devoted loyalty and The 
enthusiasm by the gallant little band; ‘absent friends,” self, 1 
and ** sweethearts and wives,” were not forgotten; and the proce 
dance and song enlivened the festivities. For a few hous Cape | 
the outward world was forgotten in the joyous realization of Invest 
the comforts and happiness of home. Island 
The crews during the winter were also employed in deavo 
making tools and portable apparatus for travelling in the not su 
spring, and some parties were employed in laying dom Thi 
gravel on the ice, to facilitate the cutting of the passage an ea: 
out of the ships from the harbour at the proper season. bear 
The gravel, which was taken from the shore on sledges, dotto: 
was laid so as to absorb the sun's rays, which, acting upon ment 
the ice, predisposed it to rot snd to melt away. This work Lie 
very much assisted the arduous task of cutting a canal out and | 
of the harbour of 50 feet wide, and two miles and a half ward, 
long. These and other exercises during winter somewhat the v 
acclimated the men, and inured them to sustain the pri- provi 
vations which they subsequently encountered in the search- days. 
ing expeditions. All around Leopold Harbour nothing At 
was seen but snow rocks 1,100 feet high, bounded a (Ent 
each side, and a narrow low ridge enclosed the harbour (e000 
northward. There were very few icebergs seen from this — 
oint. 
‘. Sir James Ross began to send out detached parties at the vik 
earty part of the month of April. From the Enterprise Sir 
James was the first to go himself, and with Mr. Chayne aad A 
a party of ten men, left the ship, and proceeded withs * 
quantity of bread, preserved meats, fuel and skins, fifteen only 
miles to the westward. He was accompanied by Lieut.Bar mor 
nard and a party from the Investigator, the provisions mn 
being carried on two sledges. They penetrated as far as i 
Cape Hurd. Another party from both ships, under Lieut. ~- 
Robinson (Investigator) and Lieut. Brown (Enterprise) ad ee 
Mr. Adams, assistant surgeon (Investigator), were Hal 
patched on similar service, and proceeded about fifteen to 
miles southward. They deposited their provisions about oan 
fifteen miles north of Elwin Bay. Both parties suffertd the 
severely from this expedition, being most of them ~ 
by the snow drifts. e. ra 
It was arranged that the principal expedition should ari 
leave the ships on the 15th of May. The morning did a0 The 
give any indication of fine weather, for the wind blew high, the 
and the snow was a foot and a half deep. Aboutsix o'clock, on 
however, in the evening, the weather moderated, ani t rate 
party started with three hearty cheers from the ships. poe 
was posed of Sir James Ross, Lieut. M:Clintock, . 
twelve seamen of the Enterprise; the first lieutenant, Mr. the 
M‘Clure, having been left in charge of the ship. They w#? Th 
absent exactly forty days. They carried with them pre rs 
served meats, with supplies of pork, biscuit and ram, Bi 
also their sleeping apparatus, which consisted of ta pre 
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podies fro fies wing it, buffalo ropes to lie upon, their 
a = ‘which "they ensconced themselves, and 


ae ae blankets to serve as counterpanes; they also 
ogo sledges, six men to each, and two tents. They 


estward, from Cape Clarence around the 
tare ar po toe Bunny, about 100 miles upon the shore 

{ North Somerset. Here, as we have already stated, they 
pend the coast, which had been up to that time unex- 
plored trending to the southward. They pursued that 

"about 140 miles further, at the extreme point of 
en they erected a cairn, and deposited cylinders therein, 
vith the usual notices, dating them 5th of June, 1849. They 
had by this time shortened their provisions, and the men 
were 30 knocked up that Sir James was reluctantly com- 

d to return. From the extreme point they reached 
they could see the coast southward for forty miles further. 
The ice in this direction was pressed up in some parts to the 
height of between fifty and sixty feet. They shot, in this 
expedition, eight ptarmigan and a few ducks. On the west- 
em coast they saw the remnants of an Esquimaux hut, 
and the relies of a deer’s antlers, which were supposed to 
bave been there for at least a century, and from the appear- 
ance of the ice in this direction there was no possibility of 
any ships having penetrated in that direction—at all events 
that season. Every one was on the sick list, with the ex- 
ception of Lieut. M‘Clintock. Many were also frost-bitten. 
A fatigue party from the Investigator, under Capt. Bird, 
with Dr. Robertson, accompanied this expedition for five 
dys, and then returned, all of whom were pretty well 
knocked up. In the course of this journey the whole 

y were charged by an immense bear, Bruin walked 
boldly up to them, and was only checked in his advance by 
an attempt to fire at him. Of the entire number of guns 
levelled, however, .the only fire-arm that went off was 
Lieut. M‘Clintock’s. The ball took effect, but the old gen- 
tleman did not seem to care much about it; he merely 
geratched his head with his paw, stopped within 15 yards, 
and then turned his back upon them and walked off, with 
a most contemptuous air. The track of blood which marked 
his retirement in the snow, showed that he was wounded. 
The fatigue party proceeded just as far as the eastern side 
of Cape Rennell, about 40 miles from the ships, and re- 
turned, after supplying the other party with their stock of 

ions. 

The second party consisted of Lieut. Robinson, of the 
Investigator, and eight men. They proceeded down along 
the western side of Prince Regent's Inlet, until they ar- 
rived at Fury Point. Here they found the provisions of the 
Fury, all in a good state of preservation; and Sir John 
Ross's ‘Somerset House” standing in good order. A tent 
was erected inside, in which they lit some fires, and here 
Lieut. Robinson was obliged to leave two of his party, 
who were too much fatigued to go any further. With the 
remainder he pushed on to Crenwell Bay, about 25 miles 
distant, where he erected a cairn, and deposited the usual 
contents, By order of the Captain, he destroyed all the 
gunpowder at Fury Beach. 

On returning to the wreck of the Fury, he picked up his 
invalids, and came back to the ship after an absence of three 
weeks, having just one day’s provisions remaining. This 
party saw some young seals and lots of bears, but had no 
time for sport or pursuit. 

The third party, under Lieut. Barnard, consisted of him- 
self, Dr. Anderson, and four men (Investigator). They 
proceeded to the north shore of Barrow’s Straits, as far as 
Cape Hurd. A fatigue party under Mr. Cresswell (mate of 
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tig panied Mr. Barnard as far as Leopold 
Island, where they bivouacked for the night. They en- 
deavoured to procure a supply of fowl for the sick, but did 
not succeed. 

This party witnessed a very natural, and at the same time 
an easy mode of descent from a height of about 700 feet. A 
bear squatted himself down on his hams, slid from top to 
bottom at railway speed, steadying himself with great judg- 
ment by his paws in his rapid descent. 

Lieut. Barnard fixed a beacon and notices at Cape Hurd, 
and then tried to push up a short distance to the west- 
ward, along the shore; but as the weather was very bad, 
the wind blowing very strong, and having only a week’s 
am they were compelled to return at the end of six 

ys. 


A fourth party, consisting of four men under Lieut. Brown 
(Enterprise) and a fatigue party, composed of Mr. Court 
(second master) and four seamen, accompanying them about 
10 miles, set off in an easterly direction, across the ice, from 

e eastern nameless shore of Prince Kegent’s Inlet. They 
were absent seven days, and had exhausted all their pro- 
visions when they returned. They had very bad weather, 
80 thick that no observations could be taken, and were 
Obliged to steer by compass (Capt. Cator’s). The sun was 
only visible twice, just before midnight and just before 
morning. They went across to a place called the Peak, a 
remarkable peaked hill in Parry’s chart. Here they erected 
& cairn as conspicuously as possible, and made the usual 
deposits. On the east coast they found aremarkable differ- 
ence as compared with the west coast. On lifting the stones 
on the former coast they found small quantities of water. 
Half way across the inlet the ice was perfectly smooth : but 
towards the eastern shore the ice got so exceedingly rough 
and “hummocky,” that Mr. Brown was obliged to leave 
the sledges about seven miles off shore, and picked them 
4 again on his return, after they had erected a cairn, 
ait In the passage back they suffered from the snow- 

ft, and the temperature was down to 12° below zero. 

ey saw a flock of gulls, and several bear tracks, during 
expedition. During one night, or day rather, a bear 
must have passed close to their resting- place, as his 
— fresh on the snow round the tent when the party 
on James Ross returned to the ship on the 93rd June in 
middle of the night, with only one day's provisions left. 
—_ were most glad to see him safe again, and all hands 
_ heartily from both ships.as he neared them. Capt. 
na Was beginning to be anxious about his worthy chief, 
& party was-ordered to be got ready to proceed to meet 


him the day following, had he not returned. As it was, a 
detachment was sent out to his relief on his appearing in 
sight. The gallant officer returned the same way he went. 
A little time was now devoted to rest, relaxation, and 
doctoring, and as soon as the parties had sufficiently re- | 
covered, the cutting the canal was commenced, the ships 
having in the mean time been caulked and refitted. 

The process of cutting through the ice was a most arduous 
one. The line having been marked out by the officers, 15 
and 18 feet ice saws were set to work with triangles; and 
eut on an average 200 feet in a day ; four saws, and some- 
times six saws were employed at once, the ice being from 
three feet to five feet thick. 

The ships first moved a little down the canal about the 
6th of August, and then, watching and seizing every oppor- 
tunity, they gradually got down to the entrance ; the ice in | 
the inlet having receded considerably from the harbour, 
created a little motion, which assisted in some degree in 
breaking up the ice at the entrance of the harbour. On the 
28th the ships got in open water, and stood out to the | 
northward with the intention of going to Melville Island (as 
we have before stated) till the Ist of September, when on 
the morning watch of that day, thick weather prevailing, 
and the wind blowing hard, the ice gradually filled in all 
round, and finally encircled both ships—first the Enter- 
prise, then the Investigator, in spite of all her efforts to keep | 
out. She at last took up a berth as near as she could to her 
consort, at about a mile. All communication was here cut 
off, except by signal and from this time the ships drifted | 
perfectly helpless, until the 25th of September, when they | 
cleared the pack off Pond's Bay, having drifted about 246 | 
miles. The aspect was indeed cheerless as they gradually 
approached the western shore of Baftin’s Bay, a coast which 
has proved fatal to somany whalers. On the 24th they had 
a strong breeze, and on the 25th open water was observed 
at a distance of about five or six miles, and as soon as the 
ice split up sail was made upon both ships, and on the fore- 
noon of the 25th after crashing through the ice for about 36 
hours, they succeeded in getting quite clear. The ships now 
stood right across to the eastern shore of Baffin’s Bay for | 
the purpose of clearing the middle ice, and first saw the 
land October 3, which was the coast of Greenland, called 
Sanderson’s Hope, near Uppernavick. With baffling winds 
and thick weather, the ships now made the best of their way | 
southward, passing an immense multitude of gigantic ice- | 
bergs, varying from 100 to 300 feet high, and from a quarter 
to half a mile in length. 

These tremendous bergs often came between and threat- 
ened the ships with destruction, and were a source of 
perpetual harass, often exciting much apprehension from 
their colour, or rather their colourless appearance. It was 
indeed, a task of no ordinary skill and ability sometimes to 
steer clear of them. On the 25th the two ships first com- 
municated since they began to drift, and now joyfully | 
exchanged cheers of congratulation at their narrow escape. 
On the 18th they rounded Cape Farewell, and from thence | 
had a good passage with strong westerly gales, till they | 
made the Orkneys on the 29th ult., and Scarborough on 
the 3rd of November. On Sunday, the 4th, they got a 
pilot, fresh beef, and vegetables—a great treat to all on 
board—and picked up the steamer off Lowestoff on Thurs- 
day night, when from that time to Saturday they were 
employed in dragging (they cannot tow) the Enterprise to | 
Purfleet and the Investigator to Woolwich, the latter | 
reaching Woolwich in the afternoon, and the former having | 
been towed up on Sunday morning. 

In the course of the voyage there were shot three bears, | 
two or three seals, many swans, geese, and ducks, and more } 
than 3,000 looms. 








To these notes we may add, that when the Enter- 
prise and Investigator arrived in the extreme 
northern regions they burned blue lights and sent | 
rockets up every evening and morning,—the Enter- | 
prise firing at 10 p.m., at 12 night, and 2 o'clock | 
a.m.,— the Investigator using her rockets at 9 and | 
1] p.m.and 1 o'clock a.m. Both burned their blue | 
lights five minutes before the rockets were sent up. | 

The result of the whole matter is, that circum- 
stances have prevented Sir James Ross from satis- 
factorily accomplishing the mission on which he went 
out. The search of those seas in which Sir John 
Franklin and his party may have been frozen up is 
very incomplete,—and the public mind can arrive at 
no conclusion for its anxiety from what has been | 
done. But the issue of such examination as Sir 
James Ross has been enabled to institute makes | 
a painful addition to the melancholy suggestions | 
arising out of the long and death-like silence which | 
has fallen over the former Expedition. Sir John 
Franklin need no longer be sought eastward of North | 
Somerset; and the fact of no trace being left of his 
passage thus far west is to us terribly significant, | 
Still, the report brought by the Esquimaux to Capt. 
Kerr, amid the difficulty which there seems to be of 
getting at its exact character, suggests the idea that 
what remains of it after deducting the various con- 
tradictions may have been founded on the facts of 
their having seen Sir John Franklin’s ships go to the 
westward and Sir James Ross’s ships pass into the 
Inlet. Hence arises a hope that the lost Expedition 
may yet be safe on some portion of the wide coasts 
lying between the various points visited by the 
searchers,—and that they may either appear in the 
West, or fall back on the East which has been ex- 





plored for them at present in vain. Against this 
hope there are, the terrible question of provisions—to 
which the most sanguine cannot at this late period 
find a satisfactory answer,—and the great impro-> 
bability that if the party were still in life some ad- 


| venturous messenger should not have found his way 


with tidings of their whereabouts to the stations of 
civilization.—Should the lost mariners reappear east- 


| ward, Sir James Ross has provided amply for their 


entertainment all round the seas which he has visited. 
But, as we have said, the omens are all adverse.—A 
correspondent, who dates from Barnstaple, has re- 


| quested us to give insertion to the following.— 


Sir,—I am by no means disposed to question the genera 
opinion you have advanced on the report of the Esquimaux 
in reference to Franklin's Expedition :—but it may not be 
amiss, without adhering to the strict letter of that report, 
(which is obviously untenable,) to canvass any probable 
position of the lost ships that may in any degree be not 
altogether inconsistent with the veracity of the reporter. 
Has it, then, occurred to any one that in the rude sketch 
brought home by the whalers, the space between the ships 
which has been called ‘‘ sea” and ergo Prince Regent's Inlet 
may, after all, be the land and sea between the actual posi- 
tion of the Enterprise and Investigator last winter and the 
western coast of Banks’s Land, or some other point beyond 
the extreme exploration of Sir James Ross?—and whether 
the disputed ‘‘ track” may not have been that of the explor- 
ing party’s sledges which the Esquimaux had crossed in 
their wanderings? It has been an argument for the truth- 
fulness of the report, that one of the ships in the drawing 
is apparently on her beam ends :—a peculiarity which would 
searcely have occurred to the artistic genius of an Esqui- 
maux. It would be interesting, therefore, to know if either 
of Ross’s ships was in anything like this position : as the 
fact, if so, would be an additional reason for the adoption 
of the opinion which I have merely suggested. 

We suppose that which Sir James Ross has been 
prevented from doing will yet be done,—and that an 
attempt will be made to complete the search early in 
next year. Whether Sir James Ross will return to 
the Arctic regions or some other Commander will 
take up his dropped clew, is, we fancy, uncertain. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue second Report (just issued) from the Select 
Committee on Army and Ordnance Expenditure 
supplies some curious figures connected with the 
cost of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Survey of England and Wales (com- 
menced in 1791) was originally intended to be made 
upon a scale of one inch to a mile, and the estimated 
cost was 306,000/. :—it has cost up to the present 
time as much as 702,617/. The original estimate for 
the Survey of Ireland (as may be seen by reference 
to the estimates of 1838-9 and of previous years) was 
300,000/.:—while the expenditure incurred up to the 
present time (and the Irish Survey is as yet in- 
complete) is 758,006/. Gaining knowledge by ex- 
perience, the estimate for Scotland was fixed at 
806,1801,—of which 66,9791. only has as yet been 
expended. This disparity between the estimate and 
the actual cost is in some measure to be attributed to 
the increased scale—namely, six inches to a mile,— 
but mainly, we believe, to the principle adopted of 
showing the physical relief or configuration of the 
country by a system of contour or level lines. When 
the six northern counties of England shall have been 
completed, the Survey of England alone will have 
cost a million. The Committee recommend that the 
survey of the large towns should be undertaken be- 
fore the general survey of the counties. This change, 
it is said, will increase the entire cost of the survey; 
“but on the other hand,”’ as the Committee observe, 
“it will relieve municipal bodies from the necessity 
of making local surveys,—and moreover it will hasten 
the adoption of sanitary measures throughout densely- 
peopled districts, where such improvements are most 
needed.” This we think a wise recommendation; 
nor, when we reflect on the great excellence of the 
Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom, can we 
quarrel with the large sums which it has cost,—and 
must continue to cost before it be completed. The 
Ordnance Survey isin every respect worthy of a great 
nation, 

We are authentically informed that M. Varnhagen 
von Ense was first made aware of Miss Lewald’s 
novel ‘Prince Louis Ferdinand,’ which we lately 
noticed [see our remarks at p. 1104, col. 1.] by its 
publication. He gave no permission for the book to 
be dedicated to him :—and so far from approving the 
delineations of character which it contains, he regards 
them for the most part as erroneous, The portrait 
there given of his late wife Rachel Levin, he asserts 
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to be altogether untrue. The affection which she 
is made to entertain for Prince Louis has, especially, 
no foundation in fact. 

We have been allowed to inspect a rather fine 
manuscript recently sent from Spain to this country, 
for sale. It isa copy of the Bible; and is said to 
have been presented to James the Second, king of 
Aragon, who died in 1327, by Pope Boniface the 
Eighth. The proof of this circumstance is, however, 
as yet wanting,—although promised. In the year 
1297 James visited Boniface at Rome, and was well 
received by him :—and if the gift was made at all it 
was probably on that occasion. We must confess, 
nevertheless, that the MS. does not appear older than 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century,—and 
Boniface died in 1303. It isa noble volume,—and, 
generally speaking, in good preservation. Some of 
the initial letters are very large and ornamented with 
miniatures of delicate execution,—proving beyond 
doubt that the work is of French origin. The price 
demanded for this rarity is an amusing example of 
the mode in which the value of such objects is 
calculated in the Peninsula. So many initial letters 
at so much, so many miniatures at ditto, and so 
many lines of writing at so many frances a line, raise 
the worth of this volume in the mind of its owner 
to 50,000 francs, or 2,000/. sterling! We shall 
not presume to name the fraction of that sum which 
it may be really worth. This volume, which is 
said to have been brought from a convent near 
Granada, is at present in the hands of Messrs. Yasisi 
& Co. of Water Lane, Tower Hill. 


The following letter, which Mr. Dickens has 
addressed to the Times, we think worth reproducing. 

S1z,—I was a witness of the execution at Horsemonger 
Lane this morning. I went there with the intention of ob- 
serving the crowd gathered to behold it, and I had excellent 
opportunities of doing so, at intervals all through the night, 
and continuously from daybreak until after the spectacle 
was over. I do not address you on the subject with any 
intention of discussing the abstract question of capital 


«punishment, or any of the arguments of its opponents or 
I simply wish to turn this dreadful experience | 


advocates. 
to some account for the general good, by taking the readiest 

and most public means of adverting to an intimation given 

by Sir G. Grey in the last session of Parliament, that the 

Government might be induced to give its support to a mea- 

sure making the infliction of capital punishment a private 

solemnity within the prison walls (with such guarantees 

for the last sentence of the law being inexorably and surely 

administered as should be satisfactory to the public at 

large), and of most earnestly beseeching Sir G. Grey, as a 

solemn duty which he owes to society, and a responsibility 

which he cannot forever put away, to originate such a legis- 

lative change himself. I believe that a sight so incon- 

ceivably awful as the wickedness and levity cf the immense 

crowd collected at that execution this morning could be 

imagined by no man, and could be presented in no heathen 

land under the sun. Thehorrors of the gibbet, and of the 

crime which brought the wretched murderers to it, faded in 

my mind before the atrocious bearing, looks and language, 

of the assembled spectators. When I came upon the scene 
at midnight, the shrillness of the cries and howls that were 

raised from time to time, denoting that they came from a 
concourse of boys and girls already assembled in the best 
plates, made my blood run cold, As the night went on, 
screeching, and laughing, and yelling in strong chorus of 
parodies on Negro melodies, with substitutions of ** Mrs. 
Manning” for ‘“‘Susannah,” and the like, were added to 
these. When the day dawned, thieves, low prostitutes, 

Tuffians and vagabonds of every kind, flocked on to the 
ground, with every variety of offensive and foul behaviour. 
Fightings, faintings, whistlings, imitations of Punch, brutal 
jokes, tumultuous demonstrations of indecent delight when 
swooning women were dragged out of the crowd by the 
police with their dresses disordered, gave a new zest to the 
general entertainment. When the sun rose brightly—as it 
did—it gilded th ds upon th is of upturned faces, 
80 inexpressibly odious in their brutal mirth or callousness, 
that a man had cause to feel ashamed of the shape he wore, 
and to shrink from himself as fashioned in the image of the 
Devil. * * I have seen, habitually, some of the worst 
sources of general contamination and corruption in this 
country, and I think there are not many phases of London 
life that could surprise me. I am solemnly convinced that 
nothing that ingenuity could devise to be done in this city, 
in the same compass of time, could work such ruin as one 
public execution, and I stand astounded and appalled by 
the wickedness it exhibits. I do not believe that any com- 
munity can prosper where such a scene of horror and de- 
moralization as was enacted this morning outside Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol is presented at the very doors of good 
citizens, and is passed by, unknown or forgotten, * * 

: CHARLES DICKENS. 
Like Mr. Dickens, we refrain from arguing in con- 
nexion with the subject of this letter the question of 
capital punishments,—but we do so because it has 
to be argued on grounds far higher and more unan- 
swerable than any here laid. Sharing in the shame 
and indignation felt by Mr. Dickens at the fact that 
England in the present day can furnish a scene like 
that which he witnessed, we nevertheless remember 





that of all the wickedness then assembled no portion 
—or so small a portion only as is insuffictent to 
found an argument—is the produce of these public 
executions. But the hideous things which he de- 
scribes with so indignant a voice, gathered to a re- 
volting solemnity like this as to their appropriate 
occasion. Among these odious things, not the most 
odious to us are those which smote upon his sense 
most painfully because of the nakedness of their 
deformity. The more refined callousness which paid 
its guineas for the loathsome spectacle, and gathered 
the agony into a focus by the aid of opera-glasses— 
though not belonging to the class from which the 
gallows commonly recruits itself—was in our view 
one of the vilest and most unhealthy spirits abroad 
at these unhallowed orgies. The occupants of the 
reserved seats by their presence descended into the 
category of the unclean things that breathed their 
natural element amid the horrors of a scene like 
this. The heartlessness and curiosity spoke in them 
only by a less indecent language—but uttered the 
same indecency.—It cannot be necessary for us to 
say that these remarks have no reference whatever 
to Mr. Dickens's presence at the execution. Mr. 
Dickens had his office there. Like some others, he 
was present at the price of great pain to himself, 
and with a far nobler object than the gratification of 
a foul and unfeeling curiosity. 

The funds of the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor being entirely exhausted, 
the machinery of the Royal will and a letter-patent is 
resorted to for filling the empty coffers. Experience 
proves the efficacy of such appeals from the throne 
to the liberality of the subject:—for ourselves, we 
could have wished to see the cause of popular 
| education prosper on its own merits. The Society 
| can now point to a tolerably long life of active 
services. The principle of stimulating local zeal, by 
means of small grants of money, to build schools and 
set the machinery of education to work, has been 
adopted by Parliament; the scholars receiving benefit 
| from the Society's operations have increased from 
| about 40,000 in 1813 to more than 800,000 in 1847; 
the training institutions in connexion with the Society 
have, it is said, sent out ],042 trained teachers into 
| various parts of the country; and in repairing, build- 

ing, or refitting school-rooms and teachers’ houses, 

the Society has expended more than three-quarters of 
| a million of money. These things constitute a claim 
of sufficient strength in themselves; and Her Majesty's 
Letter will lend them a sanction with some, under 
which they may be induced to give more freely than 
they otherwise would. 

We understand that the Committee appointed to 
collect subscriptions for a memorial of the late Mr. 
Samuel Cooper, the celebrated surgical writer,have de- 
termined to recommend that a bust of him be executed 
and presented to the Royal College of Surgeons, of 
which body he was so distinguished an ornament. 
This will be an addition to the busts already in the 
council-room of the college; which will be alike grati- 
fying to the friends of Mr. Cooper and creditable to 
the pupils of University College, who have taken the 
initiative in this matter. It is also intended to pre- 
sent each subscriber of a guinea and upwards to the 
memorial with a reduced copy of the bust in Parian. 

The Dundee Advertiser reports the death, at 
Kinnordey, of Mr. Charles Lyell, the father of our 
eminent geologist Sir Charles. Mr. Lyell, says the 
Advertiser, “was educated in the College of St. 
Andrew’s, and afterwards in the University of Cam- 
bridge, at both of which seats of learning he was 
eminently distinguished. For many years his pur- 
suits were scientific. He was the discoverer of a 
great number of British plants previously unknown; 
and a genus of plant (Lyellia) was named after him 
by Mr. Robert Brown. In the literary world he is 
known bya translation of the lyrical poems of Dante; 
the first edition of which, printed at his own cost, was 
so well received by the public that a London pub- 
lisher obtained permission to print a second on his 
own account. He has left an extensive botanical 
library, including several rare works of the older 
naturalists; and his collections of the various editions 
of Dante, of the writings of his numerous commen- 
tators, and of authors illustrative of Dante and his 
times, are such as could hardly be found in any other 
private library in the kingdom. 

The plans of Mr. Bourne for the navigation of 
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the inland water-courses of India have iv 
sanction of the Manchester Chamber tin the 
This is a point gained towards a trial Of his sete - 
—which might easily be tested in the higher pa 
of the Thames. The great obstacle to the introd 
tion of a regular system of communicati me 


t lar ] on in 
interior of India is, the inequality of depth in . 
river beds at various points and seasons. A end 


and deep stream on which a large Americar steamer 
would ride, in a few weeks evaporates and almog 
disappears, or in a few leagues spreads itself Out into 
the merest shallows. Against the causes which ro. 
duce these results no efficient precaution can be 
taken. They must be submitted to as the prim, 
conditions on which the navigator has to deal With 
the Indian rivers. Mr. Bourne, our readers know 
proposes to navigate in spite of them by means of 
steam-tugs drawing only a few inches of water which 
shall drag after them a fleet or train of boats anita 
what, in the manner of the tugs which draw the coal 
barges about on the Thames. His plan links the 
boats together by means of an articulated system of 
which Mr. Fairbairn, the engineer, reports favow. 
ably to the Manchester Chamber, as allowing of an 
increase or diminution of speed without derangement 
of the train. So far, however, Mr. Bourne provides 
only for the navigation of those parts of the river 
in which he finds sufficient water to float his appa- 
ratus. There are yet the shallows :—and over these 
he proposes to drag his tug and the train attached 
by means of a wheel or clawer worked by the same 
power as the paddles, This part of his scheme js 
the most novel. He has, however, a precedent for 
it on the Rhone, where two boats are now succes 
fully used with “ clawers” to run over the sands and 
shallows. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
have recommended the East India Company to make 
an experimental trial. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres in 
Paris has filled up the vacancy in its list of member 
occasioned hy the death of M. Letronne, with the 
name of M. Ravaisson.—The same body has elected 
our countryman, Mr. Wilson, to succeed the late Sir 
Graves Chamney Haughton as a foreign associate. 

The papers of the same capital announce the death 
of M. Rosas,—the curious collector of the Revolu- 
tionary Museum of Lyons. This Museum, a singular 
monument at once of the crimes and of the greatness 
of the period which it represents, was bought some 
years since by the municipality of Lyons,—and is, in 
itself, a history of that city from 1789 to 1830. It 
comprises a complete collection of the medals, pam- 
phlets, journals, posting bills, emblems, &c. which 
that stormy period produced. 

We have a few notes on the proceedings of 
Archeologists on the Continent. The newly formed 
Academy of Vienna, which was so long needed to 
place the Austrian Empire in its proper scientific and 
literary position in Europe, has issued a portion of is 
Transactions (Sitzung berichte), They contain 
several memoirs by the Chevalier Arneth, director of 
the Museum of Antiquities, chiefly on Roman anti- 
quities found in the village of Pietraossa, in the dis 
trict of Buzen, in Wallachia;—the most remarkable 
of which is a gold cup, nearly a foot in diameter, 
having a boss in its centre of the goddess Libera, 
with a circle of animals and sixteen deities, There 
are various papers on Roman remains discovered in 
Carinthia. There is also an essay on a silver cup 
decorated with twenty-two figures, relating app 
rently to one of the campaigns of the Emperor Alex 
ander Severus. It was found at Neuberg, on the 
Danube. — Several interesting papers have beet 
communicated to the Archeological Society d 
Berlin, by M. Panofka and M. Gerhard. Amoy 
the dissertations of the former gentleman, is one upd 
the celebrated statue of a hero wearing short hair ands 
helmet, formerly in the Villa Borghese, but now in the 
Louvre. This figure, which has a ring on the ancle d 
the right foot, was supposed by Wincklemann # 
represent Ares chained,—but it is now conjectured ® 
be Achilles inspecting the arms fabricated byVulew 
—We perceive from the transactions at Madrid, the 

Don Antonio Delgado has read a memoir on 4 
or rather a patera, of silver, found in 1847 at Alme 
dralejo—the ancient Emerita Augusta. Onits! 
representation of the Emperor Theodosius seated & 
a throne, surrounded by his courtiers and by bert 
strewing flowers. He is supported by the goddes# 
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she Earth —and the Seasons bring offerings of fruit 


Oe ———— TITUTION 
OLYTECHNIC INS ae 
BOTAL UATED in aSeries of DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
OME ILLUS aily at half-past Pour. and every evening ata 
tiod SCTURES on the CHEMISTRY of FOOD, 
o Ten. at half-past Three, and in the evening at 
ohesk. — Lt TURE, with EXPERIMENTS, on the 
delock. TC MACHINE, by Dr. Bachhoffuer, daily at 
HYDRO ELEC nday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings at Eight 
Two, and DO TBITION of the OXY-HYDROGEN MICKO- 
slock, — ET ER AND DIVING BELL.—THE CHKOMA- 
00 NE ODELS AND MACHINERY EXPLAINED. — 

120t ‘on, 1a. ; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 
1caL.—Nov. 12.—Opening Meeting for 

oteten Capt Smyth, R.N., President, in the 
chair.—G. Whitmore, Esq., was elected a Fellow.— 
Letters were read from Dr. Layard and the Baron 
wn Hiigel, expressing their thanks for the Gold 
Medals awarded them by the Society; and from Mr. 
John Duncan, the African traveller, dated off Ma- 
deira, returning thanks for the instruments and books 
fumished him by the Council. — The President 
dated that during the recess a catalogue of the 
library had been completed by the officers of the 
institution. —The thanks of the Society were voted 
to the Vice-President, G. B. Greenough, Esq., for 
the care and attention bestowed by him in the ar- 
ment of the maps and charts in the possession 

of the Society; which are at length in a fit [state to 
to be catalogued, as well as easy of reference to the 
Fellows—The paper read was *Governor Sir C. 
Fitroy’s Despatch to Earl Grey, enclosing Docu- 
ments relative to the unfortunate Expedition of the 
late Mr. Kennedy, for the purpose of exploring the 
north-east portion of Australia, from Rockingham 


Bay to Cape Y ork,’ 





AsrronomicaL.—United States Astronomical Ex- 
pedition to Chile. — Notice was some time ago 
given of an astronomical Expedition to Chile for 
the purpose of determining the parallaxes of Mars 
and Venus near opposition, and thence concluding 
the parallax of the Sun. Dr. Gerling, of Mar- 
burg, suggested this undertaking in the Astrono- 
nische Nachrichten, and Lieut. Gilliss, U.S.N., has 
been appointed to the charge of it. Instructions 
have been drawn up by Lieut. M. F. Maury, and 
copies of this circular have been forwarded by Lieut. 
Gilliss to most of the observatories in England,* 
asking for such co-operation as it may be thought 
expedient to afford. Lieut. Gilliss proposes to 
measure the position of the planets with respect to 
certain fixed stars at given dates which are care- 
fully tabulated. The planets and stars are also laid 
down on charts on a convenient scale. Corresponding 
observations on the same days with the same stars, 
and meridian observations of the planets, are wanted. 
Those astronomers who are disposed to forward the 
objects of the expeditions so far as to co-operate with 
itin conducting an auxiliary series of observations, 
wil perceive that the results of their‘labours will be 
enhanced by using, wherever practicable, the stars 
of comparison which Lieut. Gilliss has selected, and 
vhich are given in Tables I. and II. of the circular, 
and by following the plan of observations proposed 
ty him. Each co-labourer is requested to send an- 
mually to the Superintendent of the National Ob+ 
servatory, at Washington, his observations, with an 
account of the instruments with which they were 
made,—together with such other information in re- 
‘ation thereto as is necessary to a full understanding 
and appreciation of them and of the results arising 
therefrom, 

Astatic._Nov. 3.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair—An extract was read of a letter from Major 
Rawlinson, dated at Bagdad, the writer announcing 
his intention of being in London early in December. 

tracts were read from a letter received from 
Capt Kittoe, communicating further accounts of his 
weheological researches, and of his views in a pro- 
posed tour through Behar in search of objects of 
amhquarian interest. He had been occupied in ar- 
Tanging and translating a series of inscriptions col- 
‘ected by Capt. Ellis in Bundel Khand and Gwalior, 
Which throw light upon the Bundel Khand and 


* 

be There are a few spare copies of the circular which will 

pe to any gentleman, on application to the Secretary, 
p the inclination and astronomical means of 

taking corresponding observations. 
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Jaijavati dynasties; but none of those which he had 
seen were more ancient than the ninth century. He 
had recently recovered the inscription from Sarnath, 
dated Samrat, 1083, which mentions the rebuilding 
of chaityas at Sarnath by Nayapala and his sons,— 
and the endowment of viharas, as at Kasi. From 
other inscriptions he has obtained evidence that 
Buddhism flourished in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies of the Christian era. He had procured several 
small miniature temples, varying from five feet in 
height down to as little as fifteen inches; and thinks 
that the practice of setting up numbers of these 
diminutive models must have been common to Budd- 
hists, Jains, and Hindis; but does not believe that any 
of the Hund works go beyond the tenth century. 

Capt. Kittoe objects to the identification of Joun- 

poor with Janmapura, the birthplace of Sakhya; and 

states his opinion that it is Yavanapura, the town 
of the Greeks, or Mussulmans,—probably the former. 

He concludes with the expression of a hope that he 

shall be able to visit the Western Caves and other 

sites of archzeological interest on his way to Europe. 

A letter to Col. Sykes from Capt. Gill, the officer 
employed by the East Indian Government in de- 
lineating the paintings in the Ajunta Caves, was read, 
—in which that officer described a series of paintings 
which have since been received at the India House. 
The paintings described by Capt. Gill are chiefly 
from the verandah of the cave usually known as the 
Zodiac Cave; and they represent a variety of scenes, 
mostly of social and domestic life. Among them is 
one of a marriage procession, which deserves especial 
notice: it displays a superior knowledge of drawing, 
and affords evidence of an acquaintance with the 
rules of perspective. Capt. Gill states that he has 
discovered some very perfect inscriptions, which he 
thinks may relate to the paintings around, and which 
will probably help to determine the age of the caves. 
In one of the sanctuaries there are two rows of figures, 
and beneath each of them a single word; and below 
these is a continued line of writing, the letters of 
which are very perfect. He then adverts to another 
series of caves, near Aurungabad, which have been 
lately visited; and from the plans and drawings of 
the sculptures and paintings made by Dr. Bradley, 
he considers them to be vihara and chaitya caves, 
and perhaps the most ancient yet discovered, Capt. 
Gill intimates his intention of visiting these caves, as 
also a vihara cave at Putoor, about seventy miles 
east of Ajunta. With the next series of drawings, 
Capt. Gill hopes to send the architectural drawings, 
plans, and sections of the first cave; all which are 
on a very large scale, and made from actual measure- 
ment. About four of the set are completed; and the 
whole of the cave will require ten drawings for its 
completion. 

The Director of the Society confirmed the opinion 
of Capt. Gill as to the interest of the drawings re- 
cently sent home; and said they were now in the 
hands of the picture-frame maker who was engaged 
in stretching and preparing them for exhibition in the 
East India Company’s Museum. 

The following were elected resident Members :— 
N. B. Edmonstone and H. Moore, Esqs.; Capt. 
P. A. Reynolds; Major-Gen. Sir G. Pollock; and 
L. R. Reid, Esq. 

InstituTIon oF Civin EncGineers.—Nov. 13.— 
J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair.‘ Description 
of the Coffer-dam at the Grimsby Docks,’ by Mr. 
C. Neate. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Mr. Green ‘On Anatomy.’ 

Pathological, half-past 7. 

- Chemical, 8. 

= Statistical, 8.—Rev. E. W. Edgell ‘On Parochial Registra- 
tion.’—Mr. J. Fletcher ‘On the Police of London.’ 

British Architects, 8. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Mr. J. Paton ‘On the Old 
Southend Pier Head, and the extension of the Pier, with an 
inquiry into the nature and ravages of the Teredo navalis, 
and the means hitherto adopted for preventing its attacks.’ 

Linnean, 8. 

Society of Arts, 8. 

Geological, half-past 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal, half-past 8. 

Philological, 8. 


FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Hints on the Arrangement of Colours in Ancient De- 
corative Art. 








Moy. 


TUEs. 


WED. 


THUR. 


Fri. 











as he says, for certain coincidences in the arrange- 
ment of colours which he has observed to obtain 
extensively in Nature, and in ancient, medizval and 
semi-barbarous ornamentation. He asserts that 
the ancient and medizval artisans had a mode of 
combining and contrasting with exquisite skill the 
most brilliant shades of positive colours: a facility 
which he contends is not within the scope of the de- 
corative artist of our own time,—who, in his opinion, 
ventures not beyond the negative tints. In proof of 
his view, he quotes from Prof. Leslie's Lectures the 
remarks on the Aboriginal Decorative Art of the 
Egyptians, Americans, Chinese, and Persians ;—the 
carpets of the latter even being unsurpassed among 
us for the harmonious combinations of the most 
powerful hues. He endeavours to deduce some- 
thing like a code of principles which actuated the 
illuminators of the English school in the manuscripts 
of the time of the first three Edwards:—a theory in- 
genious enough, though we cannot subscribe to it, 
Even for heraldry he claims a course of conduct 
conforming to the laws of harmony. 

Nature, he correctly contends, is the basis of all true 
conduct. ‘“ It is impossible,” he adds, “to imagine 
any beautiful or harmoniouscolouring at variance with 
Nature,—or at least with Nature when expressing her 
lovelier attributes of harmony and peace.” So has 
Reynolds said before him—in other words. We say, 
that the secret of the superior success among the 
Aborigines is to be accounted for:—the suggestions 
which natural combinations made to their simple and 
obedient minds were implicitly followed. They had 
intuitive perceptions the dictates of which they fol- 
lowed without the refinements of speculation or 
analysis. It is the natural disposition of the designer 
at Paisley, at Manchester, at Glasgow, and at many 
other places hitherto untutored by schools and sys- 
tems of design, which has enabled him for nearly halfa 
century to put forth patterns, to speak strictly, with- 
out their aid.—The subject of G. J. F.’s pamphlet 
is one which at this moment is well worth attention. 

The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony. 

This little volume, illuminated by Mr. Owen Jones, 
is one of the most tastefully got up of the many 
similar works which the house of Messrs. Longman & 
Co. has of late years produced. The binding is an 
elegant example of its class:—and the book will pro- 
bably be, for many reasons, one of the most popular 
among the more richly illustrated books of the 
season, 

Instructions in Oil Painting.—The Art of Landscape 

Painting in Oil Colours. 

There is an apothegm, grown vulgar because it is 
expressive, which points at the education of a mater- 
nal ancestor in a certain familiar process by her pre- 
cocious descendant. Some such intrusion of super- 
fluous instruction is conveyed in these directions to 
an artist from his colourman. It is as if our own 
type-founder should forward us a manual for the 
combination of his pica and diamond into the litera- 
ture which supplies our columns. The value to the 
tyro, and even to the general practitioner, of obser- 
vations on the chemical and other properties of pig- 
ments can be understood; but their association by 
the venders of those materials with directions for 
special application savours of presumption,—to say 
no worse. The list of materials kept by the house 
of Winsor & Newton, printed in the latter part of 
the pamphlet, sufficiently explains the motive which 
suggested the publication of these ‘ Instructions.’ 

Mansions of England in the Olden Time, by Joseph 

Nash. 

Though somewhat late in our acknowledgment of 
this Fourth Series representing the characteristic 
features of the domestic architecture of the Tudor 
age, we are not the less warm in our recommen- 
dation of it to public favour. Mr. Nash tells us, 
that the lapse of time which intervened between the 
appearance of the Third Part and that of the one 
before us must not be ascribed to any want of fertility 
in the field whence he gleans. So far from having 
exhausted this, “ the difficulty” he says, “lay on the 
side of an embarras des richesses.’’ This assertion 
the new Part itself abundantly justifies. The selec- 
tion comprehends a great variety of subjects. Many 
an old timbered house such as a country ramble 


A gentleman who signs himself G. J. F. has re- | offers to the notice of the observant, with its richly- 
cently published at Bolton some remarks accounting, | carved gable and its timber-work painted varipus 
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colours picked out with black, is here rendered. The 
incidents with which the several subjects are invested 
show Mr. Nash's acquaintance with the. customs, 
habits and recreations of our ancestors. The general 
execution of the work bespeaks the advantages re- 
sulting from the union of artistic skill with the con- 
structive knowledge of the architect. 
Electrotype of the Apotheosis of Homer. 

Of the many products of the electrotype process that 
have fallen under our notice, we have seen none 
more interesting than this reduced copy of the 
well-known bas-relief in our national museum, The 
original is believed, from internal evidence, to be an 
example of the Art of the Alexandrian period. We 
are indebted, it will be recollected, to the unsettled 
condition of the world occasioned by the first French 
Revolution for its possession; having derived it 
from the distinguished family of Colonna,—to whom 
it belonged, and on whose estate, Le Frattocchie, 
the ancient Bovilla, it was found,—when they were 
under the necessity of parting with their treasures of 
the kind. The subject-matter of the rilievo is too 
well known and has been too often the theme of 
discussion to need further comment here. The 
descriptive elucidation, from the pen of M. Emile 
Braun, which accompanies Messrs. Elkington’s elec- 
trotype reduced copy admits of no extract which 
will give a true idea of his reading of the original. 
This will repay attentive reading,—though all the hy- 
potheses in which he indulges will scarcely secure the 
reader's consent. - In M. Braun’s concluding remark 
we fully concur :—“ For the practical study of the 
elements of mythology, and of the peculiar language 
by which Greek Art developes her ideas, no monu- 
ment can be so well adapted as this specimen of a 
class of Art of which no other example has been 
saved from destruction. The reduction of it, there- 
fore, now laid before the public, multiplied by the 
process of electrotyping, may enable even those who 
have no access to the original to admire all those 
individual details which the finest engraving could 
not render with truth and exactness, and may, at 
the same time, instruct the modern eye in the better 
understanding of ancient sculpture.’’"—Its size and 
portable character make this a desirable acquisition 
to the collector and to the artist. 

Man, from the Cradle to the Grave. 
Shakspeare is the never-ending source of illustration 
of all kinds. In Art the combinations to which he 
has given rise are inexhaustible;—and no other of 
his subjects, perhaps, has been so prolific in treat- 
ment as “The Seven Ages.” In the present work 
it has engaged the wits and pencils of three artists, — 
with various degrees of success. Mr. John Gilbert's 
« Justice,’ ‘ Infant,’ and ‘ Lean and Slippered Panta- 
loon’ exhibit the fertility of his resources. The first 
is most to our taste :—yet, on the whole, each out- 
steps “ the modesty of nature.” ‘The Soldier who 
seeks the bubble Reputation,’ as here depicted by 
another hand, is little likely to win it for the artist. 
The ‘ Lover’ kas the sentimentality of the by-gone 
* Minerva-press” school. The ‘ Last Scene of all’ 
exhibits the theatrical tableaux character; and ‘The 
Whining School-boy’ is attitudinizing contemplation. 
The: whole subject is one which, if done at all, should 
be done well. We cannot say of the present publi- 
cation that this point has been attained; in spite of 
some capital engraving on wood by Mr. Thomas 
Gilks, a name with which we hope to become 
more familiar. 

The Tabernacle of Israel. Part I. 

Messrs. Bagster & Sons, on the cover of this part, 
inform us that they intend to issue a series of illu- 
minated plates of the Tabernacle, its furniture and 
holy vessels, amounting in number to twelve, to be 
drawn on a uniform scale. They propose, also, to 
issue a second series of drawings of the Tabernacle, 
and a third series exhibiting the garments of the 
priesthood. In this age of anxiety for archzologic 
particulars such a work might be desirable; but the 
value of such studies is in proportion totheir authen- 
ticity. Tried by such a test, Messrs, Bagster’s in- 
tended publication of these Biblical antiquities must 
fail. When the several captivities of the Jewish 
nation are taken into consideration,—the destruction 
of the theocracy and the dispersion of the people,— 
the entire ignorance of the ordering in a graphic sense 
of a temple, even such as was erected under Roman 





domination,—and, more than all, the proverbial ab- 
sence of all knowledge of what Jewish Art was,—the 
hopelessness of the present attempt is made mani- 
fest. That any better data can be obtained than are 
given by the learned Calmet and Lamy, or than the 
theories architectural from the days of Villalpandus 
down to those of Solomon Bennett, the publishers 
do not pretend ;—and. all these offer their views 
only hypothetically. They who remember how 
much Messrs. Bagster have done for the world in the 
publication of Biblical literature—their Polyglot edi- 
tion not to be forgotten—must regret the appearance 
of the present work. 


Fine-Art Gosstr.—We lament to have to report 
a heavy loss sustained by the Arts of this country in 
the death, on Tuesday last, of Mr. Etty, at York: 
whither, as our readers know, he. had not long 
since retired from the active practice of his pro- 
fession, to close his career in his native town. 
That close was nearer than he probably ex- 
pected,—and found him usefully engaged in 
giving his assistance to the Art interests and insti- 
tutions of the metropolitan city. We have so 
recently [see ante, p. 648] gone over in review the 
works of Mr, Etty—and therein detailed the history 
at once of his: mind and of his life—that our duty on 
the present occasion is limited to themere melancholy 
record, 

Our correspondent J. returns to the subject of the 
Butler Portrait, as follows.— 

Butler was born in 1612. Lely came to England in 1642. 

Butler was a painter as well as a poet and musician, a 
friend of Lely and of Selden—whom Lely also painted; 
therefore it is not unlikely that Lely should have painted 
Butler before the Restoration, as he was already known as a 
poet before that precise period. My picturerepresents him in 
a complete undress, as I stated ; and therefore without a wig, 
—the hair wavy and not long,—the face full, with a double 
chin, two or three freckles or warts on the left cheek-bone 
and forehead,—the eyes and forehead very fine, and full of 
intellect :—though there is an effeminacy about the picture 
that strikes one at first from the effect of the bare neck and 
the beautiful hand, I may have been mistaken as to the 
age of Butler when the picture was painted,—but certainly 
he was not more than forty or forty-two. 
Last week, in reporting the proceedings at the 
recent meeting of the Archeological Institute, we 
mentioned the opening, by the Rev. E. Jarvis, of a 
barrow in Lincolnshire which contained some Saxon 
remains. We have since seen copies of the bosses 
found, struck from impressions taken in gutta percha, 
This ready mode of taking a likeness of objects of 
Art may be made very useful—especially to persons 
residing in the country —when the subjects are not 
too much, or too little, in relief. At any rate, it may 
be turned to account with coins. 

A few years ago, when a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was investigating the character of society in 
our penal colony, it was stated in evidence that the 
richest man in Sydney, with 70,0007. or 80,000/. 
a-year, went out as a convict, and that many others 
of the same class boast of incomes not much inferior. 
Sir Robert Peel, surprised at such a statement, 
inquired how these men spent their money,—if they 
encouraged the Arts and collected pictures. The 
answer was that there were very few pictures in the 
province, and no artists. Five or six years must 
have produced a change in this respect, for we have 
now before us a report of a second Exhibition of 
paintings in Sydney, by colonial artists. Last week 
we had to chronicle an invasion of Constantinople 
by the Arts: it is not less gratifying to see their 
humanizing influences begin to operate in a field so 
much more remote as regards physical distance— 
and far more so by virtue of the peculiar conditions 
to which it has long been surrendered. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Mr. HENRY NICHOLLS’S DRAMATIC READINGS of 
SHAKSPERE at Biacrove’s Rooms, Mortimer Street, Cavendish 
Square. On MONDAY next, Nov. 19 (Last Reading but one before 
Christmas) Selections from Henry VIII. and Much Ado About 
Nothing; Nov. 26 (First Time), Corio! — Admission, 1s. ; 





Reserved Seats, 2s. Commence at ae t. 


y 
*x* Communications respecting Private Readings and Elocu- 
tionary Exercis »s to be addressed, 16, Howard-street, Strand. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Six Melodies for the Violin and Piano Concertante, 
composed by Bernhard Molique, Op. 36, in two books. 
—We are glad by such a welcome new-comer as this 
publication to be reminded that one of the best clas- 
sical musicians of his day is residentamong us. When 
speaking of Herr Molique’s Concertos we have fre- 





quently acknowledged hisindividualit igh f° 
as a composer. The same qualities de = _ 
and interest to many parts of his Pianoforte Trio j 
flat, and they are now again laid’ before us San 
of composition which though less embitioenn te 
less acceptable. These “melodies” may - 
haps neither so charmingly easy in their flow me” 
strictly concertante for violin and pianoas the ‘Pensias 
of Ernst and Heller,—but they come next to 
delicious trifles. What is more, they are the y 
and not phrases of eight bars, such as any musi 
kaleidoscope could produce devoid of all relish 
life, or character. The first (vivace) and the ma 
(cantabile) are our favourites, to which we Tust add 
the sixth. This last is the most individual of th 
series—quaint, coquettish, and still not outré. But 
amateurs must hardly be expected to play it ; sings 
the perpetual variations and interruptions of rh 

or the insulated groups of notes, would ej if 
taken separately, offer sufficient matter for sedulous 
care to the most accomplished dilettante: w 
in combination, little chance exists of their bei 
mastered with that ease and grace which are indi. 
pensable to the composer's effect—save by a y 
competent professor. We must further add, thy 
the pianoforte part, though it cannot strietly be 
called difficult, will tax the player's science severely; 
since in its treatment the neatest possible dovetaili . 
betwixt the two hands and again betwixt these 
the violin is required, or confusion will engue, It 
can hardly he described.as concertante with the violi, 
so much as an accompaniment of great richnes 
and ingenuity. In future efforts of this description, 
Herr Molique would do well to disengage him. 
self a little more freely from the habits and forms 
of orchestral and chamber composition for stringed 
instruments, But these Melodies, as they stand, ar, 
we repeat, truly welcome. 





Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—Thirteen years have 
elapsed [vide Athen., No. 443] since we reported 
upon the revival of ‘Solomon,’—which was madea 
feature at an amateur festival in Exeter Hall. The 
centenary performance was given on Monday even- 
ing by the Sacred Harmonic Society, with its inereased 
resources and (thanks to Signor Costa) increased 
perfection of execution. On the former occasion ve 
pointed out the excessive weakness of the libretts 
which poor Handel was compelled to set. It has 
been the Queen of Sheba’s fate to be made more 
absurd in prose, rhyme, and picture than most regal 
possessors of 

: . hard questions and two roguish eyes. 
Betwixt the rabbinical tradition of her having 
“tumbled” to enchant the wisest of monarchs, the 
civilities of more than one French biblical drama, 
and the contours of more than one quaint ancient 
pieture, there is hardly left to her a single “mg” 
of royalty which is clear of some ridiculous assoc 
tion or other. In ‘Solomon,’ the nonsense which 
her personator must needs sing might have been con- 
trived for a modern English opera book. But the 
stupidity of the garretteer who could provide for the 
Master nothing better than the above Ranelagh 
tinsel by way of rhyme to set, only shows Handel's 
greatness as so much the greater. Consider with 
what a luxury of musical fancy he has clothed sucha 
burlesque as was here set before him! The serenade, 
‘May no rash intruder,’ and the four illustrations of 
“the power of sound,” exhibited (at a court concert) 
by the wisest of Kings to the most enchanting of 
Queens—for their variety, boldness, and expressiog 
must be numbered among those movements in whict 
Handel has never been approached. The ‘ Despair 
chorus, by the picturesque courage of its module 
tions and the power of its effects amazed us @ 
Monday last with a new. pleasure—The aly 
other point in this Oratorio is the judgment sce. 
This passes for weak, in part owing to the mise 
platitude of the recitatives—in part owing to the 
meagreness of the instrumentation—in part owing 
its demanding high dramatic conception from the 
singers. But in mitigation of the popular censut 
let us urge that, intrinsically, the mastery 
which sentiments totally distinct are combined ® 
one and the same symmetrical movement is 
greater in Mozart's admirable quartett ‘ Non ti fidat 

‘Don Giovanni’), than in,the éerzetto ‘ Words a 
weak to paint my fears’—where. the fluent and ft 
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i the false mother, which annoy | 
yearn ear,are so pathetically relieved | 
er Oe and briefer appeals of the real sufferer. | 
bythe too, of “ the purple tides’ and “‘ the tender 
Inspr ‘the-air which follows, we should hear no 
= if weakness. were the situation felt and the | 
= sung by such a mistress of the deepest emo- | 
ate Madame Viardot. The song is magnificent | 
ig its outline,—and 





considering the epoch = 
ith usly original and unshackled by forms. | 
ae gut oe of ‘Solomon’; but, 
tesides these, the oratorio contains three separate 
“oes of the greatest beauty. These are, the chorus 
‘From the censer’—the air, * What though I trace’ | 
and the pastorale, * Beneath the vine,’ which con- | 
tains a delicious example of the simple use of the 
1 bass) The execution of the Oratorio on 
Monday was unprecedentedly excellent as regarded | 
the choruses. The Misses Williams and Mr. Lockey 
sang, Very carefully :—the two ladies have improved | 
infreedom and force of expression. The one bass 
gia (at best a dull song) was allotted to Mr. Lawler ; 
and the other soprano part was taken by Miss 
Stewart, whose originally beautiful voice is not in 
the order in which careful and steady practice would 
and should by this time have placed it. How vexa- 
tious is it that rich as we English are in means, we 
should be so poor in that laborious patience and 
that high ambition which mark and make the Artist! 





Surrey.—A crowded audience was assembled on 
Monday to witness’ the revival of Shakspeare’s | 
y of ‘ Hamlet,’ cast with a good working com- 
yand Mr, Creswick as the hero. This gentle- 
man’s performance was not only careful and polished, 
as we expected—it was highly elaborated; and, with- 
out. falling into eccentricities of reading, had many 
subtle and delicate beauties which pleased as well | 
by their novelty as: by their truth. Most of these | 
refinements were suggested in the first two acts. In | 
tlie play scene, too, Mr. Creswick ventured on some | 
junovations; which were, however, only partly justi- | 
fied by the increased. effect which they produced. | 
Madame Ponisi acted Ophelia with much sweetness | 
and pathos. Mr. Shepherd was Laertes:—a small | 
part which he-played with a diligence deserving of | 
approbation. 

After the tragedy a new piece, imported from 
America, was performed. It rejoices in the melo- | 
dramatic title of ‘Wacousta; or, the Curse,—and 
is, in fact, a spectacle. We have not in England | 
that. interest in the wild Indian character which | 
is natural in America; and it cannot, therefore, | 
be expected—as certainly it is not to be desired 
—that this drama will attain here to anything | 
like the popularity which sustained it in the United | 
States. The hero, who goes under the name of | 
Wacousta (Mr. Mead), is one Reginald Morton, 
who had. in early life joined an Indian tribe from 
motives of revenge. Major de Haldimar (Mr. E. 
Taws) had wronged him by marrying, during his 
absence, his betrothed;—and Haldimar now com- 
mands the garrison called Fort Detroit, on the 
borders of the Canadas, having with him his son 
Lieut. Charles de Haldimar (Mr. E. Newton) and 
his daughter Madaline (Miss E. Bromley), ‘These 
fall into the power of Wacousta; whose malicious 
intentions are, however, defeated by a young Indian 
girl, named Oucanasta (Madame Ponisi), the 
daughter of the Ottawa chief, Ponteac (Mr. Fenton), 
Whose life had been saved by Haldimar’s nephew, 
Capt: de Haldimar (Mt. Raymond). The scenery 
of this piece is costly. The view of the British fort 
at the commencement is very fine. We must not 
conelude without noticing a short part played by 
Mr. Emery—that of one Frank Holloway, an officer 
of the garrison, who is shot for deserting his post as 
asentinel, Mr, Emery’s natural acting gave to the 
situation great force and pathos. The diction of 
the piece is, of course, profusely sprinkled with the 
metaphors of Indian eloquence: and, to its wild 
language both Mr. Mead and Madame Ponisi gave 
appropriate effect. From want of clearness, however, 
m construction, the drama proved. tedious——We 
could wish that the management would carry out 
in their second pieces the reform which they have 
accomplished in their first. 


. Stranp.—The veteran Mrs. Glover has entered 





into an engagement at this pleasant little theatre.— 


On Monday evening she played Mrs. Heidelberg, in 
‘The Clandestine Marriage.’ It is a part which old 
play-goers well know this extraordinary actress to 
have made wholly her own.—Mr. Farren had his 
old part of Lord Ogleby.—The comedy was suc- 
ceeded by a new farce, by Mr. Oxenford, called 
‘The Family Party’—adapted, it seems, from the 
French vaudeville Le Pot aux Roses, but not with 
much success, The failure of the piece is attributed 
to the non-appreciation by the audience of the inci- 
dent of the “ Chapeau Chinois”; but it is rather due, 
we think, to the hurried manner in which the drama 
has evidently been got up. 





Mary epone.—After the performance of Shaks- 
peare’s comedy ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ in 
which the characters of Benedick and Beatrice were 
meritoriously performed by Mr. Davenport and Mrs. 
Mowatt—M. Planché’s extravagant drama of ‘The 
White Cat’ was, on Monday, revived with consider- 
able splendour. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—The Dublin 
papers are full of the cordial reception of Miss 
Catharine Hayes in the Irish metropolis. Among 
other welcomes bestowed upon her were “ Three 
cheers for Limerick”! of which town she isa native; 
—one of those random, hearty demonstrations of 
nationality which, 

Seek through the world, are not met with elsewhere 


with new music and the violin, let us remind anybody 
whom it may concern that Herr David of Leipsic is 
said to have lately written some very excellent com- 
positions for the instrument.. As he seems resolute 
not to come himself, will nobody bring these works 
to us ? 

Among the most recent news of Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind’s motions, are tidings from Frankfort : where 
she assured those who had speech with her of her 
determination not to return to England at present 
—but mentioned professional journeys to America 
or to Russia as possible. We are told, however, 
on equally good authority, that Mdille. Lind intends 
wintering in Berlin. Reading these rumours by such 
lights as the Lady’s past doings have afforded u 
our expectation of next spring greeting Mdlle. Lind 
in the Haymarket is strengthened.A Sunday paper 
denies the retirement of Mr. Balfe from office under 
Mr. Lumley. 

A one-act opera, by MM. Mallian and Cormon, 
‘Le Moulin des Tilleuls,’ set to music by M. Mail- 
lart, has just been produced at the Opéra Comique of 
Paris.—Another work on the same scale, ‘ Le Fanal,’ 
to music by M. Adam, is said to he forthcoming 
at the Académie. —We have recently read, also, 
that a new three-act opera is in preparation by 
M. Grisar; a gentleman who for the last score of 
years has promised to do original things, yet has 
hitherto produced only a pretty trifle, ‘L’Eau Mer- 
veilleuse,’ and a popular ramance, ‘Sarah.’-—When 





in such raciness as in the Dublin Theatre. The 
first appearance of Miss Hayes, however, in ‘ Lucia’ 
was.not clear of storms. Herr Damcke, the tenor 
of her company, being ill, Signor Paglieri presented 


himself as substitute :—and being very badly received, | 


the public called upon Mr. Reeves (who happened 
to be present as a spectator) to finish the opera. 
The substitution, however, did not pass over without 
a scene of recrimination and reconciliation betwixt 
English tenor and Irish manager having reference to 
some past misunderstanding, which would have been 
played better behind than before the curtain.— 
Signor Paglieri has since addressed a letter to the 
Times, in which he ascribes his failure to indisposi- 
tion.—A word on a matter of greater interest. It 
is to be hoped that Miss Hayes will not allow herself 


to be victimized by the extravagantly cordial eulo- | 


gies with which she has been received at home. 
Plain, critical truth lasts much longer. and wears far 
better; and our record of her welcome in Ireland 
must take the form of counsel: for we must continue 
to remind her that, with much engaging matériel to 
work upon, she has much to acquire ere she can 
justly be hailed as having reached “the top of the 
singing tree.” 

It is.said that Herr Molique has received a com- 
mission from the Philharmonic Society to compose a 
Symphony. We hope that this will not prove a 


solitary measure: and would gladly hear that like | 


advances had been made to Mr. W.S. Bennett, and 
Mr. Macfarren;—there beingalwaysample meansby a 
wise arrangement of the programme to guard the “old 
subscribers” who are only satisfied with Mozart and 
Beethoven against a loss of their pleasure in case 
(which is pretty certain) the new music, on a first 
hearing, fuils to satisfy their unreasonableexpectations. 
Let us here state, to quicken the enterprise of the 
Philharmonic Direetors, that the success of Mr. 
Macfarren’s opera (in spite of the heavy drawbacks 
adverted to in our report) is decided. Few English 
works have pleased so much—and none so worthily 
—during late years. 

Those who hope for progress will rejoice in all 
signs promising reform in those stupid ordinances of 
Usage and Fashion which so long left the Londoner 
deprived of good music for seven months of the year, 
and crammed him with more than he could digest 
during the other five. It “looks well” for Music 
when first-class artists. begin to winter as well as “to 
season themselves” in England. Among the latest 
arrivals is M. Stephen Heller; one of the most 
thoughtful, elegant, and original composers belonging 
to the newschool of pianoforte writers. His coming 
should help us to some good chamber-music during 
the winter season.—We perceive that Herr Ernst 
was received at. the Wednesday Concert with the 
utmost enthusiasm: our public at length seeming to 
be in the way of. rightly appreciating this artist's 
rare and pre-eminent genius.—Ere we have done 


is the world to hear of the appearance of M. Gode-~ 
| froid, orof M. Vivier ?—in both of whom there should 
| be a composer, or report is more than ordinarily 
| mendacious. 
| The Queen of Spain has recently awarded the 
| gift of “a jewel’ (as ancient documents have it) to 
M. Arrieta, the composer of ‘ Ildegonda.” To judge 
from his name, this gentleman should be a Spaniard. 
He must have also succeeded in his task if we may 
judge from Her Majesty’s courtesy, and further from 
| a Royal commission which he is said to have received 
| to write another opera for Madrid,—having for its 
subject “ the conquest of Granada.” 
| Parisian papers speak in fair terms of the success 
of Mdile. Angri at the Italian Opera there. She has 
| already sung the parts of Romeo in ‘Gli Montecchi’ 
and of Jsabelia in ‘ L’Italiana.’ 

We perceive that Mrs. Fanny Kemble (so the 
| American law of divorce has enabled Mrs, Butler 
| henceforth to style herself) has resumed. her 
| readings in “The States,” with greater success than 
| ever. How imperishable seems to be her family 
| name! but how comical a side has even the most 
| tragical celebrity.—A day or two since, glancing at 
the Parisian account of a certain fashionable ré- 
union, we therein learnt that the great wealth of a 
countrywoman of ours who was among the guests 
is derived from a “ Monsieur Coutts,” who mar- 
ried one of England’s most distinguished “ theatrical 
illustrations” — who but the heroine of MM. de 
Leuven and Lherie’s Comédie Vaudeville—‘ Mistriss 
Siddons !”” 

A tragedy, entitled ‘ Garcia,’ by Mr. F. G. Tom- 
lins, has been read in the green-room of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre,—and will, we understand, be speedily 
produced, 





MISCELLANEA 

Casting of Specula.—Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, in his last 
communication, in place of making good the assertion which 
he made in the former one, discusses points on which we are 
not at issue. I have not claimed as my discovery that red 
oxide of iron could be prepared by precipitation with am- 
monia and calcination. My claim is this :—finding that the 
old method of making colcothar of vitriol by calcining sul- 
»yhate of iron would not produce a good polishing powder 
for specula, and that the red oxide of iron prepared by pre- 
cipitating with carbonated alkali was unfit for the purpose, 
I succeeded, by using certain precautions, in forming a supe- 
rior polishing powder by precipitating with ammonia and 
calcining in a peculiar manner, so that the hardness of the 
oxide was such as to fit it for the required purpose. Again, 
as to the “ chilling” process, Dr. Robinson discusses it as 
if it were only easting in metal moulds :—a process of unde- 
fined antiquity, of which no one would now think of claim- 
ing the discovery. His references furnish the following — 
Molyneux, in Smith's * Opticks,’ says—* The metal was cast 
in very hot moulds of brass ;" Mr. Little, in the Trans. Royal 
Irish Academy, found it more difficult to cast his small than 
his large metals, which, he says, rent asunder in cooling, 
“even when I cast them in brass. moulds made red hot: on 
which account I have been obliged to form them out of 
pieces of the metal, cast in long thin ingots or bands.” Mr. 
Varley’s account of Lord Stanhope’s method fornishes 
the following, taken from Dr. Kitchiner’s ‘Economy of the 
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Eye,’ part If., pages 101-2.—** The mould, with its cover, 
pipe, and melting-pot, being placed upon a large iron 
grate, upon which was a fire-place, &c. * * I ought to have 
said that the bottom of the fire-place should have some loose 
pieces of bricks put in it to fill it nearly to the bottom of the 
melting-pot to prevent the upper part of the mould becoming 
too hot, which it otherwise would do.” These methods of 
casting in hot metal moulds prove emphatically my point, 
—that it was not suspected the alloy required ** chilling” 
in order to procure tenacity before my successful experi- 
ment. The reference to the practices of iron-founders is 
beside the question. Any process to procure hardness in 
cast iron or steel has nothing to do with one for procuring 
tenacity in speculum metal ; which was found hard enough, 
but often brittle and devoid of tenacity, when cast by the 
old methods.—And now that Dr. Robinson has made his 
defence, he has not proved his assertion nor shaken my claim 
to the discovery and first publication of the two cardinal 
points in the making of reflecting telescopes—‘‘ the founda- 
tion of all the recent improvements.” Before I leave the sub- 
ject, I have to inform Lord Rosse and Dr. Robinson that there 
is another point connected with it which ritist be laid before 
the scientific public, but which would be cut of place in the 
columns of the dihenwum. lam, &c. 
RicHakD Potter, A.M. 


Newspapers.—An invention of a novel character 
has been made in Paris. By a simple yet ingenious 
mechanism the folding of newspapers, which has 
hitherto been performed by the hand, is now effected 
by a peculiar machine. With the assistance of one 
person to attend to it, this machine will fold 2,000 
newspapers an hour.—Brussells Herald, 


Drainage of Tidal Towns.—The following interest- 
ing letter has been addressed to the Times.— 

** An original suggestiondor the drainage of London has 
just been made by Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, proposing to 
take ‘/_- of the tide’s running down 7 hours and up 
only 5. The paper containing this suggestion has been put 





into my hands to examine the correctness of certain data | 


and calculations necessarily connected with its practical 
application. I have maturely considered the subject, and 
have been forcibly struck with its originality. * * Ie says, 
— ‘The current of the Thames, in round numbers, at 
London Bridge runs down 7 hours and up only 5 every tide; 
in winter more, 
of river water; it runs at a rate of about from 5 to 7 
miles per hour (no matter what the speed—let us suppose 
it to run at the same rate up and down for our present pur- 
pose). Itis plain that anything thrown into, and forming 
part of, the Thames at high water would, in 7 hours, be 
carried more than 40 miles down the river—never to return. 
In order to make this more clear, let us suppose a portion 
of sewage (or, what is better, a sea log) to be thrown into 
the river precisely at high water at London Bridge; in 7 
hours, taking 6 miles per hour as the mean rate of current, 
it would be carried 42 miles down the river. On the return 
of the tide, in 5 hours, the full time of flow, it will only 
have come up 30 miles, and at the time of high water would 
be 12 miles below the bridge. The next ebb would carry it 
42 miles further down the river, or 54 miles below London 
Bridge; at the return of next high water it would be left 
24 miles down the river, thus descending 24 miles in 24 
hours, until it went clear into the sea. If our numbers are 
correct—and they are not far from the truth —it is self- 
evident that if the sewage of London were collected and 
allowed to run into she Thames at high water, like the sea 
log above stated, {would at low water be 42 miles down 
the river; it would never return to pollute the river, for 5 
hours’ flow would only bring it 12 miles below the place 
whence it started.’ * * The practice seems true; the prin- 
ciple is self-evidently correct. At the end of the paper 
appears the following anecdote, which so clearly shows the 
principle, and is so naturally put, that I cannot help giving 
it as it originally stands :—* When I was a boy, I was much 
amused to observe a dead pig flow up and down a tidal 
river every day; as regularly as the day came my friend the 
pig came also—he grew bigger and bigger, and shortened 
his visits about a mile every tide, until at last he went to 
sea, and, poor fellow! I never saw him more. He made me 
a philosopher. What could make a dead pig grow? or why 
did he choose to shorten his visits so regularly a mile a 
tide ?’— It is clear, following out this anecdote, in illustra- 
tion of our subject, if a ‘dead pig’ were thrown over 
Waterloo Bridge at Jow water, he would go up with the 
tide for 5 hours, and be 5 hours more in returning to 
the same spot; he would now only have 2 hours’ ebb 
before he met the flood coming up; he would, of course, 
return with it, go again up the river, and might be seen 
every day for a week: but if he were thrown over at high 
water, he would float down for seven hours, he would come 
up only 5, and consequently would never be seen again 
within 12 miles of Waterloo Bridge. 

King's College James Hann,” 

Proposed Exhibition of the Industry of Nations.— 
Prince Albert and the exalted personages who lead 
this movement are persuaded that this general Exhi- 
bition will be very advantageous to English industry, 
besides establishing relations of mutual goodwill 
between the foreign and the native producers; and 
that in this manner the prejudices which perpetuated 
national animosities will be dispelled. As for our- 
selves who pen these lines, it is impossible for us not 
to feel a sentiment of bitterness on the occasion. 
The honour of the initiative taken by England, 
France, had it so chosen, might have reserved for 
itself some few months ago. An Exhibition of In- 
dustry was opened in the bosom of France; which 





piques herself more than any other nation on being 
animated bya sentiment of fraternity towards other 
countries,—which has talked so much about the holy 
alliance of nations,—which since the Revolution has 
included fraternity amongst the national mottoes, and 
inscribed it on our monuments and on the standards 
which we show to our friends and our enemies. We 
might then have attained for ourselves the honour of 
this universal Exhibition :—but we have failed to do 
so:—not because we did not think of it, but de- 
liberately and aforethought because we did not will 
it. The Government was invited to declare its sen- 
timents on the subject. The affair was discussed in 
the Council of Ministers,—the public was consulted 
through the medium of the Chambers of Commerce 
and the Consultative Chambers,—the press argued 
and fought—the Government in Cabinet Councils 
made one last effort; and yet all this movement 
ended in nothing—absolutely nothing. The Pro- 
hibitionists, whose credit was already good before the 
Revolution of February, and who are now more than 
ever masters of the situation, did not will that the 
French nation, which (it is said) acquired all liberties 
in February 1848, should have the opportunity of 
comparing in the halls of the Exhibition the produce 
of its own industry with that of the English, the 
Prussians, the Americans, and the Saxons. When 
they declared their will, they were obeyed.—Journal 
des Débats.—In reference to the same subject, a cor- 
respondent makes the following suggestion.— 

Allow me to offer a suggestion, in connexion with the 
proposed Grand Industrial Exhibition in 1851:—that the 
Government should becomingly inaugurate that occasion 
by creating a Civil Order of Merit to be bestowed on those 
who shall have rendered themselves eminent in literature, 
science and the arts. The Sovereign, of course, as chief of 
the State, should be the fountain-head of its honours, and 
should distribute its distinctions; but it would be as well, 


| perhaps, that political services, whether in the senate, in 


in summer less, depending on the ameunt | 


the camp, or in the court, should not be rewarded with its 


| privileges,—which all will agree ought never to be degraded 


| 
| 


| 


into emoluments for mere partizanship or intrigue. 
Yours, &c. ** VITAM PRO LAUDE PACISCI.” 
London, Nov. 16. 


Monument to Richard Davies, Bishop of St. David's. 


| —After the lapse of nearly three centuries, a mural 


monument has been erected in Abergwili Church to 
the memory of Richard Davies, Bishop of St. David's; 
to whom the Welsh are indebted for a translation 
of a large portion of the New Testament into the 
Welsh language. This beautiful work of Art is the 
production of Dr. Thirlwall.—Architect. 

Newly Invented Cannon.—We learn fromthe Pitts- 
burg American that a trial has been made in that 
city of a newly invented cannon, for the purpose of 
testing its advantages over guns cast in the usual 
way. The experiment resulted in favour of the new 
gun; which exploded only atthe 255th round,—while 
the other, with precisely the same charge and the 
same strength of reinforce, exploded at the 85th 
round. The inventor of the new piece is Lieut. 
Rodman, of the United States Army; and his im- 
provement consists in casting the cannon hollow 
instead of solid, as heretofore,—the “ core” being pre- 
pared so as to enclose a continuous current of cold 
water, which, by a steady flow during the process of 
cooling, chills, and thereby increases the density and 


| consequently the strength of the metal. 





To CorrEsPonpENTs.—A Constant Reader.—C. C.—A. E, 
—A. J.—Friar Tuc V.—Geographer.—C. M‘S.—Moi— 
A. ‘E.—J. B. L.—W. S.—received. 

L.—Our Correspondent, who complains that we treat him 
unkindly, must be a careless reader of the Atheneum if he 
has not seen our announcement, again and again repeated, 
that we cannot answer such questions as he puts to us, To 





| reply to all the queries addressed to us would leave us 
| no time for the legitimate duties of our publication: — 





hence our rule is, to reply to none-——Another corre- 
spondent, who sends a whole string of queries for our solu- 
tion this week, may take the same answer. Apparently his 
spirit of inquiry could manage to keep us in work, of itself. 
—To both we say,—there is a publication, ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ established expressly for asking and giving literary 
information. It is published at 186, Fleet Street. 


Errata—A Member of the Manchester Athenawum, in re- 
lation to our remarks last week on the subject of the Soirée 
recently held at that institution, informs us that it was not 
**Mr. Alderman Watkins,” but Mr. Absalom Watkin, who 
presided on the occasion—and to whose remarks we referred 
with so much satisfaction. Our correspondent tells us also 
that the address was not delivered in the Town Hall, but 
in the Lecture Theatre of the Athenezum. This we knew. 
The mis-statement arose from a misprint: we having 
written “ their own hall’—making the place as well as the 
manner a@ part of our argument in favour of the proceed- 
ings. 
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‘YHE FOUR GOSPELS: with ANNOTA. 
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THE HISTORY of EUROPE. A Library 
Edition, publishing in Monthly Volumes, price 15s. each. This 
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In 3 vols. oat 8vo. WL lls. ed. (on the 22nd,) 


of Miastrated Standard Scientife DARK SCENES of HISTORY. 
es Works. | P. R. JAMES. Esq. 


eeiiea? * The Forgery,’ ‘ The Woodman.’ 


Il. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 22. 2s. 


The HISTORY of the PAPAL 
STATES, 


By JOHN MILEY, D.D. 
Author of ‘ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 


Ill. 
THE PEER’S DAUGHTER. 
A Novel, in 3 vols. 
By LADY BULWER LYTTON. 
IV. 
OUR GUARDIAN. 
A Novel, in 3 vols. 
By the Author of‘ My Sister Minnie, * Georgina Hammond,’ &c. 


Vv. 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH. 


A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘ Recollections of a French Menshtenens, 


By 
Author of ‘ Darnley,’* 


MULLER'S PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS and | 
METEOROLOGY. With 530 Woodcuts and 2 Coloured Engray- | 
ings. SVO. 188. 

WEISBACH'S MECHAN ICS of MACHI-| | 
NERY and ENGINEERING. 2 vols. 8vo. with 900 Woodcuts. | 
yige Vol. I. separately, 188. 

111. 

KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY ; or, Chemistry 
Applied to the Arts and to Manufactures. Edited by Dr. E. RO- 
NALDS. and Dr. -T. RICHARDSON. 2 vols. Svo. with 430 Wood- 
cuts. Price 21. 2s, Vol. II. separately, 21s. 


QUEKETT'S (John) “PRACTICAL TREA- 
TISE on the USE of the MIC ROSCOPE, with Steel Plates and 
94) Engravings on W ood. 8vo, 218. 


GRAHAM'S (Prof.) ‘ELEM =NTS ~ CHE- 
th its Application in the Arts. Second Edition, vo. 
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FAU.—The ANATOMY of the EXTERNAL VI. 
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on Anatomy. 1 vol. 8vo. and Atlas of 28 Plates, 4to. plain, 1U. 4s. ; A Novel, in 3 vols. 
none By J. B. TORR, Esq. [Vow ready. 
Lately published, ‘ Vil. 
: LIFE’S SUNSHINE. 
\i T a A Novel. 
y 
WATERHOUSE.—A NATURAL HISTORY isteatl te aunt 
of the MAMMALIA. By G. KR. WATERHOUSE, Esq. of the 
British Museum. 2 vols. imperial Svo. ae BE with Engravings VIII. 


on Steel and Wood ; plain, 2. 188. ; coloured, : 
Vol. I. 1848, 138.; Vol. I. Nos. 1, 2, 3, each 3s, 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL (The) of the 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Edited ne the Society by 
Dr. ED. RONALDS. To be continued Quarterly 


BOUSSINGAULT.— RURAL ECON OMY; 
in its Relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology. ond | 
Edition, with Notes, carefully revised and corrected, 1 yol. 8vo. 
cloth boards, 188. 


BOTANY OF THE NIGER EXPEDITION, 
Svo, with 2 Views, a Map, and 50 Plates, 1/. 1s. . 

The NIGER FLORA; or, an Enumeration of 
the Plants of Western Tropical Africa’ Collected by ee! late Dr. 
TH. VOGEL, under the C jommand of Capt H. D. TROTT N. 
Including Spicilegia Gorgonea, by $. B. Webb, Esq. ; ro Flora 
Nigritiana, by Dr. Hooker and George Bentham, Esq. locas by | 
Sir W. HOUKE K, Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


A NEW TALE FOR CHRISTMAS, 
In December, price 5s. 


CHRISTMAS SHADOWS. 


A TALE OF THE POOR NEEDLEWOMEN. 
With numerous Illustrations on Steel. 


Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 


“The subject of this fiction is the prodigality and speculative 
mania of our day—the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. Hudson 
being the principal persons, although a great many other public 
notables are introduced into the story. There is smartness in the 
writing, and pungency in hitting off the palpable public traits of 
public men, The best thing of this kind is a sketch of Disraeli.” 
Spectator, 
“©The Golden Calf’ is a general attack upon all persons who 
have rendered their names well known by railway enterprise and 
There is no mistaking the name of any one of them. 
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HOOKER.—ICON ES PLANTARU M. New | Te will excite a sensation in drawing-rooms, in counting-houses, 
Series. With 400 Plates and Explanations. 8vo. 1842-47. 52. 12s, | and in circulating libraries.”"— Morning Herald. 

The LONDON JOURNAL of BOTANY. Il. 
6 vols. With each 24 Plates. 8vo. boards. London, 1812-1847. Price 2s. 6d. 
pe ll. each Volume, and any Volume may be had J E Ww-D E-B R A Ss Ss. 

+ y . - By PAUL PINDAR. 
SCHLEIDEN.—The PLANT; a Biography, in Ill. 


A Second Edition, in 3 vols. 


THE WOODMAN. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


a Series of pepoler paste son Botany. Edited and translated by 
A. HENFREY, F.L.8. With 5 coloured Plates and 13 Woodcuts. 
8vo. cloth boards, 158. 

PRICHARD, — NATURAL 


HISTORY of 


MAN; comprising Inquiries into the Modifying Influence of Phy- - 
sical and Moral Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human | IV. 
Family In3 vols. 


Third Edition, much improved, with 55 coloured and 5 plain 
ge with 97 Engravings on Wood, royal Svo. elegantly bound in 
€ 31 


Six Rie 
Katural Ristornof of } 
History of Mankind. 


MATERNAL LOVE. 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 


hical Maps, as a Supplement to the | «A most amusing book.”"—Atheneum, _ 
an. and to the Researches into the Physical “Moral without dictation, natural in its characters, unexag- 
Folio, coloured, and one sheet letterpress, | 7 in its incide nts. and interesting in the progress of the 


in cloth boards, 12, 48, 5 - a “v the lif Vew Monthlh 
“ vidently pictured from the life.”— Yew Mo ly. 
MITCHELL.— TREATISE on the ADUL- Vv 
TERATIONS of poop. and the CHEMICAL MEANS EM- aay ea 


PLOYED to DETECT THEM. Containing Water, Flour, Bread, 
ilk, Cream, Beer, Shee ar ines, Spirituous Liquors, Coffee, Tea, 
ocolate, Sugar, Honey, | Lozenges, Cheese. Vinegar, Pickles, 


CRAYFORD. 


iad Sauce and Paste, Cat ,xan Olive (Salad) Oil, Pepper, “ An amusing well-written tale of social life.”— Britannia. 
ages ak J. MITCHELL, F.C.8. Author of * Manual of Prac- VI. 
In 3 vols. 





owan (R., F.R.S.) — ODONTOGRAPHY ; 
or, & Treatise on the eres Anatomy of the Teeth, their 
Physiological Relations, Mode of nt, and Mier | 
Structure in the Vertebrate abo 2 vols. royal 8vo. containing | 


BLACK WILLIAM’S GRAVE. 


A ROMANCE OF NORTH WALES. 
VIL. 





| NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 
—— 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

1. The CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 
By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart., Author of ‘ Rienzi, 
&c. &c. In 38 vols. post 8vo. price 31s, 6d. 

2. The POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. 

Translated by Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 

With . Brief Sketch of Schiller’s Life. 1n 2 vols. crown 8yo. 

price 21s, 


Professor Aytoun. 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
OTHER POEMS. By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, Professor 
of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. With an Appen- 
ix; conteinins an Examination of the Statements of Mr. 
MAC AY’S *HISTORY OF ENGLAND, regarding 
Hou iy AHAME OF CLAVERHOUSE, Viscount of Dun- 
dee. A New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 98. 


The War in India. 

LEAVES from the JOURNAL of a SUBAL- 
TERN, during the Campaign in the Punjaub, 1848-49, In 
1 vol. small 8yo. price 68, 


The late George F. Ruxton. 

LIFE in the “FAR WEST.” By the late 
GEORGE F. RUXTON, Esq., Author of ‘ Travels in Mexico.” 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6, 


Samuel Warren. 


1, NOW and THEN. By Samvugn Warren, 
Esq. F.R.S. A New Edition, being the Third ; with the Au- 
thor’s last Corrections, and a Preface. In 1 vol. royal post 8yo. 


cloth gilt, price One Guinea. 
2. The DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. A 
New Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. 
3. TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. A New Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 188, 
. The MORAL, SOCIAL, and PROFES- 


SIONAL DUTIES of ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS. In 
1 thick vol. feap. 8vo. price 9, 


C— 


Dr. Mayo. 


LETTERS on the TRUTHS CONTAINED in 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, By HERBERT MAYO, 
M.D. Post 8vo. price 4s, 6d. 


A. Keith Johnston. 


1. The PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.G.8. F.G.8., Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price 101 108, 


2.The PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA, reduced from the Edition in Imperial Folio. 
This Edition contains Twenty-five Maps. including a PA- 
LAONTOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL MAP of the BRI- 
TISH ISLANDS, engraved on Stee), in the highest style of the 
art, expressly for ‘this Edition, by Messrs. W. & A. K. JOHN- 
STON, and oon netoly Ontenred under, #reir superintendence ; 
with DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS, and a VERY Co- 
PIOUS INDEX. In imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, price 
21. 128, 6d, (Vow ready. 

3. The NATIONAL ATLAS of HISTORICAL, 
COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, from the 
most Recent and Authentic Sources, with an INDEX of up- 
wards of 14,000 Names of Places, compiled from the Maps. A 
New Edition, in imperial folio, half-bound russia, price 4. 83, 





James Grant. 

MEMOIRS and ADVENTURES of SIR WIL- 
LIAM KIRKALDY of GRANGE, Knight-Commander of 
French Horse, Lord of the Secret Council, and Governor of the 
Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots. By JAMES 
GRANT, Esq. 1n 1 vol. post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


David Hume. 
LETTERS of EMINENT PERSONS AD- 
DRESSED to DAVID HUME. In 8yo. uniform with Bur- 
ton’s* Life of Hume.’ Price 10s. 


George Cleghorn. 


ANCIENT and MODERN ART: HISTORICAL 
and CRITICAL. By GEORGE CLEGHORN, Esq. of Weems 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 2 vols. feap. 8vo 
price 128, 


Principal Hill. 





168 Plates, half-bound russia, 6. 6s. 
A few copies of the Plates on India paper, 2 vols. 4to. 102, 10s. 


PHILLIPS (B., F.R.S.) —SCROFULA: its 
Nature, its Prevalence, its Causes, and the Principles of Treat- 
ment. 1 vol. 8vo. with an engraved Plate, 128 
CRUVEILHIER and BONAMY.—ATLAS of 
the DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY. Con- 


taining 82 Plates of Gutecle Syndemol and Myology. 4to. 
Plain, 32; coloured, 5. 1 ; wr . — —— 


¢ GERBER and GULLIVER. — ELEMENTS the GREEKS. 
e G AL and MINUTE ANATOMY of MAN ae the 
MAMMA ALIA; chiefly after Original * een dy Wit ‘Addi. Illustrated by Fifty-four subjects by Scharf. 


tons by 0. G i 0 : , 
44 Plates, “2 voln eee” is, BE wal. Sve, Dems, end an Atlas m (T. C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


Vols. L. and IT. 
A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
By W. B. MACCABE, Esq. 


Vill. 
Second Edition, in 4to. 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 


LECTURES in DIVINITY. By the late Gzo. 
HILL, D.D. Principal of St. Mary's College, St. Andrew's. A 
New Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. 


| Mrs. Hemans 
The POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. With 


Illustrative Notes; a Selection of Contemporary Criticisms ; 
aud a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Fixpen from the 
Bust by Fletcher. In 1 vol. royal 5vo. price One Guinea. 





, George-street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster- 
row, London. 
Orders received by all Bookse'lers. 
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s day is published, price 1s. 6d. 


N ANNO. DI EMIGRAZIONF. Reminis- 
cenze di ENRICO LAVELLI, ex-Corredatore dell’ * Ope- 

rajo’ Milanese, 
London: John Chapman, 142, . Strand. 





CHAMBERS'S EDU CATIONAL COURSE. —- CLASSICAL 
ag Co Edited by Drs. SCH MITZ and ZU: = 
In 18mo., strongly bound in cloth, price 3s. ¢ 
N TULLII CICERONIS ORATIONES 
e SELECTZX. With Life and Notes in English. 
Edinburgh: Wm. & R. Chambers. London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 
Amen-corner. 


to QISMONDI ‘S HISTORY of the FRENCH is 

\ a vast and Hoe geen —s infinitely superior to all those 
which have preceded zor. Translated (as literally as 
possible) by W. BELL. INGH ‘AM. of Lincoln’s Inn. _ Parts I. to V. 
price 1s. 6d. each, contain 1,400 pages of the original, in large type 
across the page. Prospectus with specimen on spplication. 

London: Alexander Black, Foreign Bookseller to the Queen, 
8, V Wellington- street North ; and (by order) of every Bookseller. 


This day is pub! hah Son come price ls. THE 


TATIONAL RESTORATION of the JEWS 
to PALESTINE REPUGNANT to the WORD of GOD: 

aS h delivered in the Lecture Hall of the Collegiate Institution 
in Liverpool, at the Anniversary Meeting of the ae Lge 
for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, 
Lord Bishop of Chester in the chair. By WILLI ® Mt WITHERS 
EWBANK, M.A. Minister of St: George's Church, in Everton. 

Liverpool : Deighton & Laughton. London: F. & J. Kivington. 
Cambridge : John Deighton. 

















his day is published. price 6s. 6d. ; 
HE RESPE CTIVE PECULIARITIES in 
the CREEDS of the MAHOMETAN and the HINDU 
which stand in the Way of CON tcrsg hngg! to the CHRISTIAN 
FAITH: an Essay, which obtained Sir Peregrine. Maitland’s 
Prize for the Year 1848. By ERNEST FREDERICK FISKE, 
M.A. of Emanuel College. 
___ Cambridge: | J. en _London: F F. ao J. Rivington. 
w ready, in 1 thick v 
NV R. FRANC is’ Ss CHRONICLES and CHA- 
RACTERS of the STOCK EXCHANGE. 

“ Mr. Francis has fulfilled—and most admirably fulfilled—the 
title of his book. He has given us one of the most melancholy 
series of stories ever written. The whole history is one tissue of 
fraud, misery, misfortune,and depravity. The interest isadmirably 
kept up. The book before us is a terrible sermon.” 

Willoughby & Co. Warwick-lane. 
N ESSRS. CHAMBERS’S PUBLICATIONS. 
NOVEMBER LIST. 
1. 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, New Series, 11 
ae now published, at 4s. 6d. —™ 
INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE, New 
Edition (a cheap Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge), 2 vols. 16s. 
3. 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, 2 vols. lds, 
4. 
USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS, 
20 vols. 208, 5 

INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERLAINING 
LIBRARY, 8 volumes published, at 2s. 6d. e: 

— French Revolutions, by T. W. ‘Redhead, 3 vols. 

— Guizot’s Civilization in Europe. 

— Burton’s Political and Social Economy. 

— Memoirs of Francis Horner. 

— Paley’s Natural Theology. 

— German Literature, by Joseph Gostick. 


6. 
LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


volumes published, at 1s. each, 


SELECT WRITINGS OF ROBERT 
CHAMBERS, 7 vols. at 4s. each. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE, Exouisn SEcTIoN, 


44 volumes published, various prices. 


12 


9. 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE, Latin Szcrtioy, 
6 volumes published, (with English Notes. y 
— Latin Grammar, by Dr.Schmitz ......3s. 6d. 
wade J.CzesarisCommentari riide Bello Gallico 2s. 6d. 
— P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina..........4s. 6d. 
— C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha ..2s. 0d. 
— Q. Curtius Rufus, de Gestis Alex. Magni 3s. 6d. 
— M. Tullii Ciceronis Seutiones Select ..3s. 6d. 


ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE, 4to. price 12s. 6d 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 4to. _— 6d. 


LARGE SCHOOL- ROOM MAPS, mounted, 10 


in number, 9 at 14s. each. 1 at rs 


SCHOOL COPY- BOOKS, in 15 seta, post size, 


price 6d, each, and 10 sets, foolscap size, price 3d. each. 
14 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


for Young Honsewives, price 1s. 6d. 


*.* In December a Volume of FIRESIDE 


AMUSEMENTS for Christmas. 


ust published, in cloth, 48., ‘the eth ‘edition of 

THE MAN UAL of BOOK-KEEPING 3 oF, 
Practical Instructions to the Manufacturer, W holesale 
Dealer, and Ketail Tradesman, for keeping and balancing their 
ks in an easy and simple manner; to which is added, for the 
use of Schools and Young Persons, a complete set of Account 

Books for an entire Year. By an EXPERIENC ED CLERK. 
London : George Bell, Fleet-street. 








Now ready. in dows 4to. heautifully coloured, price 2s. x 
RAWING COPIES and ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the ——- ES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
y HENRY PICKTON, 
Director of the Chane for Drawing and Design at the Normal 
Schools of the British and Foreign School Society. 
London: Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 
HE ENGLISH POPE 
An Historical Sketch. 
By RICHARD RABY, Munich. 


ADRIAN IV. 





T 
Price 3s. in 8vo. superfine paper, bound in cloth. 
Richardson & Son, 172, Fleet-street, London, 9, Capel-street, 
Dublin, and Derby. 
NEW MONTHLY WORK BY MRS. ELLIS, 
Author of * Social Distinction ; or, Hearts and Homes.’ 
On the ist of January, 1850, will be ‘published the First Number, 
price 2a, to be continued Monthly, 
MRS. ELLIS'S 
\ ORNING CALL: a Table Book of 
c Literature and Art. Being a new and original miscellany, 
especially written and arranged for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of the Ladies of the British Empire. It will be conducted 
by Mrs. Ellis, and open with a New Work of Fiction descriptive of 
Domestic Life from her admired pen. Tales and Sketches: by the 
ablest authors of the day will appear in its pages, which will be 
further illustrated with engravings from lntings by the most 
eminent modern artists, embracing everything that can interest 
the Mother, the Wife, and the Daughter, in connexion with the 
Fine Arts and Elegant Literature. 
John & Frederick Tallis, London and New York. 





NEW EDITIONS 


SCOTTISH ‘MUSIC. 


WOOD & CO. 


12, WaTeR1Loo Prace, EDINBURGH, AND 
42, BucHANAN Srreet, GLAsGow. 
LONDON: J. A. NOVELLO, DEAN STREET; 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CHAPPELL, 91, REGENT STREET; 
AND SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Now Completed, 


WOOD'S EDITION 
OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by Gro. Farqunar Granam, Author of 
the Article “ Music” in the Seventh Edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

In 3 vols. large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 
21s., Morocco, gilt edges, 25s., or separately, 7s. 
Fach volume contains 94 Songs, with separate 
Pianoforte Accompaniments ; the whole illustrated 
with Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices. 


ORAIN NA H-ALBAIN; 

’ 

A COLLECTION of GAELIC SONGS, 
GAELIC and ENGLISH WORDS. By De ra, 
and others. The Pianoforte Accompaniment Ar- 
ranged and Revised by Fintay Dun. Price 15s, 


THE DANSE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND, 

In Four Books, 5s. each, or complete in cloth, 
15s. Arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. Svu- 
RENNE, Being a complete Collection of all the best 
Reels and Strathspeys. 


Do., ag PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


Three Books, 5s. each, 


SLOW SCOTTISH AIRS; 


Containing the whole of the most admired Airs, 
arranged by F. Beaumont. In Five Books, 4s. 
each, or in Twenty-five Numbers, at Is. each, or 
the whole handsomely -bound in cloth, price 15s. 


Do., as PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
One Book, 4s. 


SCOTTISH AIRS FOR VIOLIN, 

DAVIE’S CALEDONIAN REPOSITORY of 
the most Favourite ‘Scottish ‘Airs, Marches, 
Strathspeys, Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, Four Books, 





with 





W. & R. Chambers, Edimburgh; D. Chambers, Glasgow ; Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co. London ; J. M’@lashan, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 


4s. each, 


AIDS IN THE stupy OF THE 
B-3 PROFESSOR EADIE, Lip 
. In 18mo. price 88. 6d. cloth letter, d 
A DICTIONARY nee HOLY BIR 
i for the Use of Young Persons, with 120 Dlustrations BLE, 
II. In 8vo. 2nd edition, price 10g, 6d. clot 
i h 
A BIBLICAL CYCLOP-EDI. 
Or, Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, 


tory, Sacred Annals and 
ae 


Bon 


Geography, al 
Biography, Thi oe Ris 
With Maps and numerees Pieter ii Ilhustratj, ran 
In 8vo. 12th edition, price 5a, cloth ning Ted, 


A NEW “AND COMPLETE CONCORDAN ANCE 


TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, | 
penenned te aed — Basis of CRUDEN. 
) e » on . a 
Griffin & Co. Ciemew. ae we tendon; and Richart 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR 
THE_GARDENER®S: CHRONIC LE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDIgy 
Of Saturday, N eee 10, contains Articles on 


Accounts, farm Ireland, emigrati 
Agricultural Society of Englan a opto 
Athrotaxis imbricata - a| , Mtr yo on vegetation, by 
er serene: Club Lime on clay fallows 

read, dear 
British Association pe pal of in England 
Cateotation. spacing Orchids, sale = 
Calendar, horticultural | Urchids, so 
Calendar, agricultural Peach- come ytd 
Calla Athiopica, by Mr. Hardie | Peach trees ota 
Camellia —_ | Pear, _teementel 
Carrot, w | Plan ts, diseases of 
Cedars, to transplant |t olants, nd 
Clod-crusher, Cumberland, by | Potatoes, to store 

Mr. Dickenson | Potatoes, layering, & preventive 
Corn, Indian of disease, ~ mr. Midal 
Cotton, American Pcoes, to raise fi mus 

ei ‘alace ee 

Diseases of plants _ “Bice, byaitr 
Farm accounts 
Farm rents in East Lothian 
Farming, Scotch 
Farming, high, and low prices 
Farmers’ prospects 
Grain, to sow broadcast 
Grape, new 
a seeds forclay : 

eating, economica’ WwW bong a li eatior 
Horticultural Society or ar om <om 
Indian corn Y bn eerie, large 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a yee Newspaper, with ¢ 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—OPFPICE for Advertise 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-zarden. London. 
Price 3d., or 58, for Cotters Tenn for es amongst 
e Tena 
HE COTTAGERS’ c ALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 
y JOSEPH PAXTON, 
= — am y : ot =“ ne ~y Devonshire, &e, ke, 
eprinted from @ Gardeners romcle, Above 51,000 
already been sold. ws - 
InpEx oF THE ConTENTS :— 


Salvia ian aplendens 
Smithfield club 
Sowing broadcast 
Raton, eet 

egetation, e _ of lig 

r. Macken light on, by 

Villa gard ening 
Vinca, monstrous 






































African Lilies Gentianella Planting 
Agapanthbus Gilias ?lums 
Anemones Gooseberries Polyanthus 
Annuals Grafting Potatoes 
Apples Grapes Privet 
Apricot Green fly | Pruning 
uriculas Heartsease Propagate by out- 
Beans Herbs 
Herbaceous Peren- | Byracantha 
Biennials nials 
Black Fly leliotrope | a 
Books, list of, for Cot-| Hollyhocks Raspberries 
tagers doneysuckle Rhubarb 
Rereee. Horse-radish Rockets 
Borecole dyacinths Roses 
Box edgings iydrangeas Rue 
Broccoli yssop Rustic Vases 
Brussels Sprouts ndian Cress 
Budding ris Salvias 
ulbs Kidney Beans Savoys 
Dabbage Lavender Saxifrage 
Cactus Layering Scarlet Runner 
Caleeolaria eeks Beans 
Californian hunni Leptosiphons Seeds 
Campanulas | Lettuce Sea Daisy or Thrif 
Carnations Lobelias Seakale 
¥ rt London Pride Select Flowers 
Caulifiowers | Lychnis, Double Select V 
Celery arigold and Fruit 
Cherries Marjoram Slu 
China Asters Manures Snowdrops 
China Roses Marvel of Peru Soups 
Chrysanthemums, | Mesembryanthe- Spinach — 
Chinese mums | Spruce Fir 
Chives Mignonette | Spur pruning 
Clarkias Mint | Stews 
Clematis Mushroom Stocks 
Collinsias Mustard Strawberries 
Coleworts i | Summer Savory 
Cress Nemophilas Fo Williams 
Creepers nothera bifrons perm Hedges 
Crocus Onions hymn 
Crown Imperials Ponies { Migridia Pavonia 
Cucumbe! Parsnip | Transplanting 
Cultivation of Flow- | Parsley [Tree lifting 
ers in Windows Peaches ee 
Currants ea-haulm |Par 
Dahlias ears | | Vegetable Cookery 
Daisies eas = s Looking: 
Dog’s-tooth Violets | Pelargoniums | ysis 
Exhibitions, pre- | Perennials Verbenas 
paring articles for | Persian Lris 
Ferns, as protection | Petunias Ving inian Stocks 
Fru Phlox Wallfiowers 
Fruit Cookery igs Willows 
Fuchsias Pinks | Zinnias 





Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 
onttbe at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultu 
Wellington-street, Covent-garden, 
eac’ or 5s. for 25 for distribution 
; deliv ered anywhere in London, ona 


tural Ge 
Londo. 
the Office. 





Order being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, at the 
and made payable at the Post-office, 180, Strand, London. 
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STORY of GREAT BRITAIN. 

f the BRITISH ADMIRALS, condensed 
\ continued to the Present Time. 
ove 100 Portraits, Fac-similes, and 









from llustrate 
Edition. i ' th gilt. 

pase J. Sone hn Co La ndon 3 and R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. _ 
= a x 


L WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, 
7, SHOBERL, gvo. with numerous Illustrations, 


UT. ~COLONEL WAPIER’S 

EXCURSIONS in SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. 

By Miss Parpoe. 


By 


2 2, FLIES IN AMBER. 


3. COU NTRY QU ARTERS: a Novel. 
— NTESS of BLESSINGTON,. 3 vols. 
a abel. Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough -street. 
illiam Shor rders received by all Bookseller: 





ecaalien elegantly bound in cloth, price 1s. 6 
FAM VON HUMBOLDTS LE TERS 
a IPND. A complete Edition. Trans- 

W" ce PEMA, PIB Edition, by CATHERINE M.A 
ical Author of ‘ Visits to Beechwood Farm,’ * Lucy bs Halt 


he complete work ae which were taken * Selec- 
ei, A Thoughts of a Statesm 
IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
qe RACES of MAN. By CuARLEs PICKERING, 


D ofthe United States Exploring Expedition. 4to. cloth, 


nha erat work only 150 copies are published by the 


pited States Government for distribution. 

nay LOR'’S STATISTICS of COAL. — The 
ie jeographical-and Geological Distribution of Fossil Fuel, or 
cau 1 Eonbustibles, &c., with coloured Maps and Diagrams, 
cloth, 


Boyal oe For arog ‘of this work, see Edinburgh Review. 


NETARY and STELLAR WORLDS: a 
E ition of the great Discoveries and Theories of 

LL, ta y 0. M. MITCHELL. Director of the Cin- 

cinnatti Qheehiehiy i Post 8vo. cloth, price 88. 

’ “Al interesting.and instructive volume.” 

came fT) m Chapman, 142, Stran a 

Second Edition. price 128, clot 


CHARPE'S HISTORY of EGY PT, from the 
\) Earliest Time till the — by the Arabs in a.p. 640. 


]. SHARPE'S RUDIMENTS of a VOCA- 
BULARY of EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 4to. price 12s. 6d. 
2 SHARPE’S EGYPTIAN INSCRIP- 
TIONS, from the British Museum and other Sources. 120 Plates, 
in folio, price 708, 
3, SHARPE’S CHRONOLOGY and GEO- 
GRAPHY of ANCIENT EGYPT, illustrated by Plates of the 
Kings’ Names and Maps of the Country. Price 2s. 
4SHARPES NEW TESTAM EN’ = 
a. Griesbech’ 's Text. Price 3s, 6d. 
cdward Moxon, Dover-street. 
DR. ye ON DIGESTION AN A DIET. 
‘is day is published, price 2s. 
[He PHYSIOLOG Y of DI GESTION consi- 
dered with Deletion tothe PRINCIPLES of DIETETICS. 


ByANDREW COM M.D. one of the Physicians in Ordinary 
in Scotland to the — Ninth edition. Edited, and adapted 





N 


trans- 








XUM 


to the present state of Physiological and Chemical Science, by 
James Coxe, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
dinburgh. 


WORKS BY DR. COMBE LATELY PUBLISHED. 
PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED to HEALTH and 
EDUCATION. Thirteenth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. The People’s 
Edition, 28, 6d. 
On the PHYSIOLOGICAL and MORAL 
MAN 7 ad of INFANCY, forthe Use of Parents. Sixth 


Edit 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. Maclachan & Stewart, Edin- 








This day is published, price 6s. 
HE PILGRIMAGES of 
WALSINGHAM and caEte RBURY. 
By DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. Being his 
Calloquy on Pigrmege, Translated and illus 
trated with otes, by JOHN GOUGH 
uy NICHOLS, F.S.A. ; together with the Collo- 
P uy on Rash Vows, and the Characters of 
d —_ Warham and Dean Colet, by the 


“This entertaining little volume will afford to many a reader 
not only much information on the subject of Pilgrimages, but also 
bumerous illustrations of the feelings and habits of the times.” 

= Athenceum, 

We can conceive no more perfect translation than Mr. Nichols 
has given ; most delicately does he express the quiet eloquence and 
uieter irony of the original ; while his Notes—which occupy about 
teers of th of the handsome Ae arte _ — the most curious, 


N ichols & Son, * Parliament-street. 


MeRDER-HEROES, an and the Diseased Drama 
f their Crime, Trial, Sentence and Execution. All they 
said and did, how they were dressed. 


ascended the scaffold. B 
London: Kent & icbards, i& 52, Pe cate row. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
ANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
This pt th is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament 
{ith Vict. cpp, 1X.),and is so constituted as toafford the benefits of 
lie Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 
je “Cyr e Srellitien and accommodation than are usually 
The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
ually increasing Fund, accumulated from the Premiums oni 
Wards of 8,000 Policies, affords complete Security to the Assure 
t the megnitado of Se Somoeey 's transactions aoe enabled 
wee, by reterence a ayy rantngn to io Faery: -holders, as will 


and exten- 
feeniy iene 


what they ate and drank, 
with aghat so sort of step they 
rice 1 


a been computed wit with great care and labour, 
use of oy eatin 
PETER MORRISON, Kesident Director, 





.| YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, —_ giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu ofa pros; ective and uncertain o 
The Premiums for Female lives have been ‘materially reduced, 
Fire Insurances on peeper | ce 
Prospectuses may be nad of t 
ondo! “¥ Agent: 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale 12, Wel aee street, Strand, 
r Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


LONDON LI A. ASSOCI ATION, 
tituted 1 
OFFICE, 81, King. WILT [AM-STREET. 
President—Sir Claudius Stephen H unter, Bart. 
Vice-President — Charles Franks, Esq. 
HIS Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 
surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven years. 

The rate of reduction of the Premiums of the present year was 
67 per ~ leaving less than one-third of the original Premium 
to be pai 

The Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
which the Assured do not become Members ; and having cee. sed to 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £10¢ 





, 
Age. £. 8 d.y Age. £.a d.} Age. &. 8. d. 
20 113 7 35 276 50 412 
25 117 6 40 215 5 55 510 
30 215 45 360 60 6 510 




















The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 
DW AKD DOCKER, sec. 
M ITRE GENERAL LIF E ASSURANCE 
4 ASSOCIATION, 23, Pall Mall. London, 
Chairman—Rev. GEORGE POCOCK, 
Deputy-Chairman— Hon. RIC HARD EDW RD How ARD. 
And Ten other Directors. 

Lowest rates of premium consistent with safety. Age in all cases 
admitted, and appearance before the Board dispensed with. No 
policy disputed unless obtained by fraud. On policies for the whole 
of life only one-half the premium required need be oe the 
remainder can stand as a debt on the policy, or be paid 4, 
pleasure. This is the only office affording so great an advan 
combined with such low rates of premium. Lapsed p Shaumaneren 
within ye > without fine, and very moderate aes for unhealthy 
climates. Policies in the hands of a third party, by payment of a 
small extra premium, can be rendered absolute, so as not to be 
vitiated by any act of the lifeassured, a most important matter to 
persons ares ies as security for debt. 

Endowments for Children on unusually favourable terms. 

Extracts from Tables for whole Term of Life. 
Agels | Age 2 | Age2 | Age3so | Age35 | Aged 
£1 8 2/| £1 7 | £115 8 | £2 09] £21 14) £26 8 
Proposals passed daily. Prospectuses, &c. sent to any part of the 
qmpire ane every information atforded by — SPENCER 
UMER, Esq., Secretary, 23, Pall Mall 
E L K:-I N:G T N C O., 
THE PATENTEES, 


and 


ctfully to intimate to their friends and the palate 
that they have oates to their extensive assortment of 
ELECTRO PLATE 
an important variety of 
SILVER, GILT, and 
BRONZE 
PRODUCTIONS, 
in the highest = of Art, 


udir 
SEDEROARD, T ABLE. ‘AN D OTHER PLATE, 
BUSTS, VASES, AND BAS-RELIEFS 
Also Figures from A 5 Antique, 
and from the Designs of 
EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS. 

The whole of _ above Articles are manufactured by 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO., on_ new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to perpetuate and produce, + the lowest possible 
cost, the best examples of Ancient and Modern Art. A visit totheir 
Establishment -\ amply repay both ~ artist and connoisseur. 

egent- eee — of Jermyn-street, 
rn Moorgate-s' } London. 
Manufactory, Newhall-street, Birmingham. 
N.B. Replating and Gilding as usual. 


(THE EIDER-DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 
the lightest, and the most elegant covering. It is suitable 
for the bed, the couch, or the carriage ; and its.comfort to am 
cannot be too highly appreciated. To be seen in great variety, and 
Siowet Prices and sizes sent free by post on application to HEAL 
SON’S Bedding vasteny. 196 (opposite the Chapel), TOTTEN- 
fia M-COU RT-ROAD. 


M ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
roduced : it contains no acids, nor caything that can injure the 
nest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and parity the breath. 
M. & Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had 0; portunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now ange d in_ precuring 
ceipt from which the above powder ared, and confidently 
recommend its universal ae - a le and -retail at 
moteatte, Bingley & Co.'s, Brush-makers te H.R. H. Prince Albert 
2a. x. Caution. The one powder will have the Ro val 
Ares, combined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
“ Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 sn, Oxford-street.” 
POOFF'S IMPROVED RESPIRATOR for 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA. and DELICATE LUNGS, 
recommended by the Faculiy (viae Medical Gazette, 13th of July, 
1849, page 67,) “forthe easy respiration it permits, producing a 
warm moist ‘atmosphere without becoming clogged by moisture. 
Another advantage in its construction is the use of very fine tubes 
instead of wire gauze and a valve for preventing the ex ired and 
inspired air commingling ; i ‘eae thus a supply of PURE AlRis 
insured.— - Depdt, 183, Stran 


TO MEDICINE i r the CURE of COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, and CONSUMPTION, &c., was ever attended 
with such speedy and unfailing success as Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMUNIC WAFERS. 
In every newspaper and publication throughout the kiugdom 
— beseen testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. ey have a 
leasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 28 9d., and 118 per box. Sold by all 
Medicine Vv Of whom also may be had 
DR. LOCOCK’S wr —a, 


beg 
general; 














the only remedy recommended to Me adies. Have no 
peeot medicine. BEWARE OF! LMITATIO. SIN THE FORM 


e re-. 





r 
RNAMENTAL CLOCKS,—Recently received 
- from Paris a large variety of Fourteen-day CLOC KS, 
to strike the hours and _half-hours,: in. Ormolu, Marble and 
China, The designs are pastoral and historical, and include 
a few of great merit in the style of Louis XIV. The price is four, 
five, and on os x: Nate each, and upwards. 

A. B.S RY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the Statue 


of the Duke or WwW ellington. 
T ENT’sIMPROVED WATCH ES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK vo WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mica] charges, Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Coekspur- street, and 34, 
Royal E) Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


URIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
perfectly free from Grit, may be entirely Erased. and will 
maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SUN, 





23, Church street, Spitalfields, London—The following are the 
degrees :— i} ae, HHHH., F., FE. HB. EHB.,, B., 
BB., BBB., BBBB. 


* "This Beneil - rr recommended for writing and 
counting: house 
be had of. ‘Ackememn, 191, Regent-street ; 
Poultry ; ; andall respectable Stationers, &. 
E. Wolff & Son have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pe > to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
and various other large establishments, 


Houghton, 30, 





7OU WES? NEVER USE A TEA- POT, 
only try LOYSEL’S PATENT TEA URN, the most com- 

plete and universally qe invention of the present day, 
comprising, in one vessel, Urn and Tea-pot, both complete in shone: 
selves, though entirely distinct from each other, from which you 
draw at pleasure,from the same tap, either tea or water, in any 
proportion. The flavour of the extract is unequalled in purity and 
strength,—upwards of 34 per cent. is saved in the consumption of 
material,—no trouble attaches to it—no possibility of its getting 
out of order. Prog spectuses with full particulars forwarded free, 
on application at the sole Depét, 457, wv est Strand, Charing-cross, 
on. 


OCOA is a Nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
/ stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this Nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from eoparatiog. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
repared by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
Russells street, Seoadean London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most deiicate Stomac ch. 


EAFNESS.—LADIES’ HEAD DRESS.— 
The MIMOSA, or FLOWER CORNET. may be worn with 
Walking, Morning, and Evening Dress.—W. PINE has perfected 
and registered this elegant and efficient Ear-Flower, which may 
be — without detection, with all the ocvantages of an Ear- 
Trumpet.—To be obtained only of Mr. W. PINE, 352, Strand, one 
door — Wellington-street.. Pine’s SA. and Tympanum 
Vibrator, suited to every degree of deafness, with all other acoustic 
improvements, at various prices. 


FAIR COMPLEXION.—TO THE LADIES. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY. 


OCKBURN’SS ORIENTAL BOTANICAL 
/ PREPARATION.—For almost instantly and effectually re- 

moving blotches, pimples, freckles, tan spots, and every other cuta- 
neous eruption of the skin. After one application of the Botanic 
Extract, which must be used twice or three times a day, a won- 
derful change will at once be perceived, and in the course of afew 
days the Complexion will assume a beautiful roseate appearance. 
The Extract to apply is of a most ag ~~ nature, and the first 
—— will prove its surprising effica 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, ty the sole Proprietors, 
George H. J. Cockburn, and relay & Sons, Farringdon-street, 
London, in bottles at 2a. Od. arid 4a. 6d. each, with ful directions 
for use; also b smn ag 160, Oxford: street ; 
Churehyard ; » 229, Strand; Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford- 
street ; ; Butl tler & Co. 4, Cheapside ; and all other Chemists in the 


be had also of the Chemists, Cockburn’s culebented RING- 
WORM LOTION, price 2s. 48. and 10s. per bottle. 
pcery of a recent testimonial proving the aicuy of the above 
tract :— 


8t. James's, London, March 4th, 1849. 

Miss de Winton presents her compliments to Mr. Cockburn, and 
begs to state, and thank him at the same time, for the complete 
success she derived from only two bottles of his Botanic Extract, 
and it was quite the means of removing the eruption on her face 
with which she had been previously troubled. 


RITISH CONSUL'S OFFICE, Philadelphia. 
—Know all persons to whom these presents shall come, that 
I, Gilbert Robertaon, “= Britannic Majesty's Congul, do hereby 
certify, that R Esq. (who attests to the efficacy of OLD- 
Kibdés BALM vf ¢ ‘OLUMBIA. Wy RESTORING TALK), is 
Mayor of'this City, and that. Randall, Rsq. is is Prothonotary of 
the Court of-Common Pleas, = “both whose signatures full faith 
and credit is due. I further certify that I am personally acquaint- 
ed with J. L. Inglis, Esq., another of the signers. and that he is a 
person of great respecta tability ; and that I heard him express his 
unqualified approbation of the effects of Oldridge’s Balm, in re- 
storing his hair. Given under my hand and seal of office, at the 
city of Philadelphia, —— 29, 1823, 
igned) GILBERT ROBERTSON. 
Price 3a. 6d., 68., and he per bottle, no other pricés are uine. 
The original of the above important certificate may be seen at 
the office of the Proprietors, where the Balm is sold wholesale and 
retail, 13, Wellington-street North, Strand, a few doors above the 
Lyceum Theatre, on the opposite side. Sold also by Chemists and 
Perfumers. When you ask for Oldridge’s Balm never let the shop- 
keepers persuade you to use any other article as a substitute. 


N ASTOUNDING CURE of 35 WOUNDS 
by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Extract of 
a letter from Mr. Jeremiah Reed, of Molong, near Sydney, dated 
September 25, 1848. “ To Professor Holloway—Sir, I owea debt of 
gratitude to you for my almost miraculous cure by the use of your 
Ointment and Pills, after seven years’ intense suffering, caused by 
exposure to wet and cold. When I commenced using your reme- 
dies, I had already expended upwards of 200/. in other medicine 
and advice, wows any benefit, and had 35 ulcers on my body, a 
dreadful headache, and yer all over me ; but your Ointment snd 
Pills have cured me,and lam now enjoying excellent health.”— 
Sold thy al all > rugaists; and at Professor Holleway’s establishment, 
244, Strand. 
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